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THE SEARCH OF THE ANTIQUARY. 


By Mason A. GREEN. 








‘* MASSACHUSETTS is com- J 
mon, deuced common, for a 
State talked up so,’’ observed “= 
young Mr. Blood to Mr. © 
Thrall, as the two gentlemen ensconced them- 
selves on the top of the Northampton and Amherst ~ ,,. = 
stage. oe 
‘* Before I knew the people I had the same NORTHAMPTON. 

opinion,’’ answered Mr. Thrall, who was an 
antiquarian in his way, being a member of a| ‘‘ They look down on a fellow on principle 
very respectable portion of the world who look | down East. Pull a drowning Yankee out of a 
habitually at what has been, greatly to the neglect _ millpond, and, my word for it, before he thanks 
of what isto be. ‘‘And my creed was once pretty | you, he will spin a fearful yarn about how resusci- 
well covered by this exuberant opinion of an Eng- | tation is done at Cambridge. ‘Talk? I never 
lishman visiting this country, ‘ New England his- | was on an ocean steamer that I didn’t want to 
tory is a rope of two strands—cultured commonness | hide my head at the raff of boastful Yankees. 
and sanctified superiority.’ ”’ | Their stone fences are better than other people’s 
‘Yes, and she hung herself on that rope years | stone fences, and their pancake beats the world.’’ 

ago.” ‘*That is a charge general against Americans. 

‘‘Hung herself by detachments, perhaps, Mr. | We are a boastful nation.’’ 
Blood’”’ (Blood had red hair, and could speak “Ifa man out in Indian Territory distinguishes 


; French), ‘‘and in a remote sense has hurt her | himself in agood cause, Concord sublimely calls the 

usefulness.’’ | attention of Christendom to the fact that his great 
. ‘‘ And she’s been slinging her carcass over the , grandmother lived in New England; but let him 
‘ ends of the earth ever since.’’ fall on a man’s throat, and his Puritanism of blood 


‘Tut, tut; you do not know her.”’ 
VoL. XV.—1 


is not mentioned. What do you think, old boy ?"’ 
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tion he never was argued into; consequently I 
won’t dispute you, for you are ignorant of your 
subject. I say, Blood, stop over at Hadley for a 
week with me and learn something’’— 

‘About pork and bean, breakfasts at candle- 
light, and tobacco suckering ?”’ 

‘No; the tobacco business is dying out here.’’ 

‘¢On the great moral, social, politico-religious 
fact that the Connecticut broad-leaf has gone down 
in the market ?”’ 

‘Before the war, the Connecticut tobacco- 
grower,’ said Thrall, as he removed his cigarette, 
‘made money. He sold the old farm horses and 
enstabled fine draught animals in roomy stalls, and 
added to his church subscription. ‘The strong to- 
bacco plant ate up the richnes of his lands, the 
draught animals and blooded cattle ate up the 
fodder, and expensive families ate up his money 
margin, and everybody borrowed of his neighbor ; 
so when tobacco came down, the first brick that 
toppled knocked over the whole row. Stay with 
me a week, and see for yourself.”’ 

“« Catechismal grannies ?”’ 

** More than that.’’ 

** Deacon Wrinklepates who pull stumps in the 
fields, but leave them in their gums to keep the 
tobacco from slipping out ?”’ 

‘* Better than that.’’ 

‘* Maidens of seventy ?”’ 

** Younger and fairer.”’ 

‘* A good deal younger ?’’ 

‘* Twenty years and under. 
England history, too.’’ 

‘*The deuce on New England history; can they 
flirt ?”” 

‘* Now, Blood, don’t! There are ninety thou- 
sand maidens of mature years in this State, so it 
is said’’— 

But the stage had stopped before the old Had- 

ey post-office, and Blood concluded to alight 
with his friend—stranger friend, for they had been 
introduced that morning at Northampton. Thrall 
promised him entertainment among things strictly 
quaint and pleasant, it being distinctly understood 
that no member of the army of ninety thousand 
could be in any sense quaint or pleasant in Mr. 
Blood’s eyes. When the latter had paid his ‘‘ two 
shillings,” as he called his twenty-five cent piece, 
forgetting that the York shilling did not reign over 
the whole earth, he made inquiries about a hotel, a 


Students of New 


‘‘I think you can’t argue a man out of a posi- commodity which he found to his digust not among 





the possessions of the rural town of Hadley. 

Mr. Blood has thus far in life failed to discover 
his mission, and, what is sadder, had very little 
curiosity on the subject. The only son of a 
doting and leisurely widower, young Blood was 
trained to satin-lined sofas and embroidered 
smoking-caps. Doomed to a competence, he 
travelled, theatred, loafed; and seldom did he 
retire any wiser than when he sipped his morn- 
ing coffee. He had twirled his cane on board a 
Nile steamer, and watched his guide build a camp- 
fire in the Black Hills. The fellow-tourist who 
bothered him about the characteristics of the 
tribes and peoples he was among, he had a sharp 
opinion of, and he was knee-deep in the fashion- 
able stream of religious skepticism. It would be 
difficult to find another being so thoroughly tour- 
istified who had not picked up some ambition in 
his wandering, entertained a business or literary 
project, planned a brickyard or a book, read, or 
done something worthy of table talk. His quick- 
ness of perception made this indolence the more 
marked. He was familiar with the blush of igno- 
rant popular notions, especially if they were con- 
trary, as his remarks on New England showed, 
and his wit and sign-board information made him 
not an unpleasant companion for a few days’ travel 
at least, provided he felt agreeable. 

‘¢ How do you fancy the place opposite?’’ asked 
Thrall. ‘ 

‘‘The white house with low gable roof and 
tumble-down elm ?”’ 

‘* Yes; built in Queen Ann’s time.’’ 

‘* And stocked with Queen Ann rats?”’ 

‘* This belongs to the old Turpord estate, one 
of the oldest in the village. The original Tur- 
pord came up from Connecticut in 1659 and built 
on that very spot, and it has never been out of the 
family.” 

‘* Interesting,’’ Blood blandly remarked ; ‘‘con- 
sequently they give good board ?” 

‘** We can find out by trying.’”’ 

‘* Has the Turpord estate a daughter ?”’ 

*«It has—aged thirty-one years.’’ 

‘* Let’s try another place.” 

‘*The daughter has a cousin of more tender 
years.”’ 

‘*’Twill do no harm to ask for rooms, you 
know,”’ said Blood, solemnly. 

The house in question was a white, old-fashioned 
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typical New 


England man- Ny id if | 
sion, with nar- ) | h Hi] We he 
row clapboards HK |! ' 
and small win- Wh LM ta 
dow panes. ‘I'he u al ij Hy | | 
oaken frame | Ui 
had_ hardened 
with a century 
and a half of 
good usage, and 
would take off 
the edge of the 
keenest carpen- 
ter’s metal. The 
venerable elms 
had shaded 
many a gentle- 
man in small 
clothes, and 
many a negro 
slave hut. A 
well-turfed 
yard,ampleand 
elm-shaded, 
will lend even 
to an ordinary 
building an air 
of importance, 
almost sacred- 
ness, and when 
there are added 
veritable ac- 
counts of form- 
er opulent ten- 
ants, courtly 
guests, ceremo- 
nious banquets, 
large flip-mugs 
and small tea- 
cups, wigs with 
powder, pumps 
and pompa- 
dours, then we 
attain to one 
of thenecessary 
features in a 
genuine his- 
toric New Eng- 
land homestead, where each gooseberry bush has| ‘‘ High-toned,” said Blood, under his mustache, 
its individual importance, and where every stick | as a stately and somewhat aristocratic colored 
and rolling-stone possesses a distinct dignity. | aunty responded to the sharp rap of the ancient 
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knocker, and waited for the gentlemen to state 
their case. 

‘‘Is Miss Turpord in?’’ asked the modest Mr. 
Thrall, antiquarian. 

‘‘Yes,’’ answered aunty, backing against the 
wall of the narrow hall, by way of African invita- 
tion to come in and be entertained. The gentle- 
men huddled themselves into the contracted hall 
and passed to the right into a parlor sitting-room, 
large, low and close. When Blood plunged his 
nose into the air of the unventilated room, he 
muttered to his friend, ‘‘ Quaint ; also stale.”’ 

Although not being given to running his legs 
off for information, he certainly had a hawk eye 
for things within his radius; and, observing the 
very anxious countenance of Mr. Thrall, he said, 
bluntly : 

‘Thrall, you’re flirting.’”’ 

‘* Believe me, I’m not,’’ and he embarrassingly 
examined the huge fireplace, now boarded up and 
modernized with paint. In the southeast corner 
was a buffet cupboard filled with Stafford china- 
ware. ‘There were on the walls an old oil-painting 
of a courtier in a wig and an engraving of a gen- 
tleman in a gig. ‘Tall chairs, straight and square, 
a coat-of-arms indicating that the ancestral owner 
did bear a lion rampant, and cushions ornamented 
with ancient embroidery, were all witnesses of 
another age and different people. 

When Miss Aggie Turpord appeared from the 
hall, Mr. Thrall arose and handed her a letter, 
remarking that it was a note of introduction from 
Major Simpson, and that he and his friend, Mr. 
Blood, were looking for rooms. 

“You will allow us to apologize,’’ he continued, 
‘*in asking for quarters in this house, but the 
major insisted that I should know you, since you 
took such an interest in antiquarian matters. I’m 
a bird of the same feather.”’ 

‘*Be seated, gentlemen,”’ 
easily. 


said Miss Turpord, 
** You seek a teacher as well as a host.’’ 
Mr. Blood’s mouth was lined with a smile. 
New England maiden knew when she had been 
asked too much, at any rate. 
‘* Well, yes,’’ stammered Thrall, looking out of 
the window, ‘‘ the major has brought this upon 


A 


me 
** We do not keep boarders ; we entertain.”’ 
This proud remark fell easily from her lips, as 

though it was accustomed to such tumbles. She 

not only had belief in her family, but she felt its 





nobility. She was winningly distant and cour- 
teous. She never sought; her family had never 
sought. Miss Turpord’s brilliant black hair was 
made doubly black and glossy in contrast to her 
clear, light complexion ; and, what is more re- 
markable, her mirror had not told her half the 
truth about her beauty, and she displayed her 
graces with masterly innocence. 

Miss Turpord greatly lamented the sad deca- 
dence of family and home feeling among the 
people of to-day. According to her notions, 
democratic commonness was ruining the young 
men by destroying in them a due reverence for 
ancestry, blood, and household gods. When six- 
teen (and tolerably sweet she was at- sixteen) she 
had received a proposal from a son of the soil; 
but she rejected him instanter, because, forsooth, 
his grandfather owed that sort of allegiance to 
England which comes from ‘being born in Cork. 
‘*Tt will never do,’’ she is reported to have said 
to her lover. As time passed on, it became appa- 
rent to the heiress of the Turpord estate that 
suitors having good antecedents were not as nu- 
merous as rails in a New England fence, and that 
young men of unmixed blood were positively 
scarce. This only confirmed her in the opinion 
that the world was fast going to smash, and that 
it was her duty to see that the Turpords remain 
faithful to the end. She had been heard to say, 
‘When I give my hand I shall reach up, and not 
down.’’ Whatever may have been the cause of 
her singleness, it is certain that during the next 
decade and more her hand was altogether too high 
to be reached from the ground by any local lover. 

Contrary to the expectation of the gentlemen 
applicants for rooms, an invitation was warmly 
extended to remain her guests for a week, and the 
afternoon and evening passed by uneventfully. 

At seven in the morning the guests of the Tur- 
pords were not up; for what reason is there in 
playing the rooster and bantering the sun for not 
rising until after daybreak ? 

‘¢Oh, such a fearful bed!’’ groaned the red- 
headed Mr. Blood. ‘‘My word for it, it hasn’t 
been made up for a hundred years.’’ 

**Old boy, these high-posted beds are historic. 
Washington died on one like this.” 

**Don’t blame him! It’s nearly killed me. 
Deuced shame to ask a feller to sleep on a board. 
What sword is that on the wall? She called this the 
general’s chamber, didn’t she? General who?’’ 
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** Turpord.”’ 
‘*Now, Thrall, a 
man never turns such 
an unconcerned 
countenance on a 
girl as you did yes- 
terday, and mean | 
nothing. She ought 
not to be living for 
her grandfather at i ; awe = = 
this time of life, and ae i ‘ie Jam Soa i hug { 
il 


sin 


you know it, eh?”’ 
Thrall did not an- 
swer; and Blood, } ue : : 
while dressing, had y y Ac as sell 
his thoughts as he ff i 4 a i 
gazed at a couple of } _ 
old colored prints, 
called ‘‘ The Lovers’ 
Quarrel” and ‘ The 
Reconciliation.’’ In 
picture No. 1 the 
irate couple were 
stretching up their 
longitudinous necks 
in individual wrath, 
and were curling 
their ample and well- 
rubicunded_ lips; 
while in No. 2, some 
years having elapsed, 
the situation was as 
follows: On hisright 
was an eight-year- 
old, on his left a 
seven-year-old, on his 
lap a six-year-old, at 
his feet a five-year- 
old ; four, three, and 
two-year-olds were 
hanging to their mo- 
ther’s skirts, while a 
baby was where it is 
proper for a baby to 
be. 
‘“‘“Moral,’’ said 
young Blood, comb- 
ing his thin red locks 
over asomewhat “ EARLY RISERS ARE USUALLY SYSTEMATIC BOASTERS.” 
bald pate; ‘‘don’t 
quarrel with your sweetheart. Is the picture his- ‘* Perfectly so; I shall not quarrel with my 
toric ?”’ sweetheart until I_get one.’’ 





‘©A pity about you, Thrall. Do you say on 
honor that you are not flirting with our hostess.’’ 

** On honor.”’ 

‘‘ Well, I am.”’ 

Blood imagined that his companion winced ; 
but nothing more was said until they descended 
to the parlor sitting-room. 

‘*Good forenoon, young gentlemen,’’ was Miss 
Turpord’s greeting. ‘‘Aunt Martha has your 
breakfast in the oven warm.’’ 

The two gentlemen looked at each other and 
groaned. It appeared then that the family had 
breakfasted in the dim, religious twilight of the 
morning. 

‘*You make a distinction, Miss Turpord,’’ said 
Blood, who was following up his declaration to 
flirt, ‘you make a distinction between morning 
and forenoon.’’ 

“ Certainly.”’ 

Said Thrall, rather bluntly, ‘ Early risers are 
usually systematic boasters. I never have yet met 
an early riser who failed to tell me of it before 
the day was through. Besides, they gap so!” 

‘* By the way,’’ interrupted Miss Turpord, “I 
am very sorry that I am to be absent nearly all 
day. Iam going with Ned to Northampton.”’ 

**Who’s Ned ?”’ asked Blood, sideways at Thrall, 
and they both groaned again. 

**T’ll boot Ned. You did that, Thrall, by rant- 
ing about early risers. You found yourself cut 
out, and that’s how you retaliate. Blasted mean !’’ 

Aunt Martha, who stood in the kitchen observ- 
ing the confusion of the ‘‘ city chaps,’’ was greatly 
amused ; and when at length they gathered them- 
selves about the table, furnished with warmed- 
over beans, sliced potatoes and ham, she brushed 
nothing in particular from her apron, as she said : 

‘*Gemmen, she’s gone; ye can’t cetch her.”’ 

** Ned, Ned !’’ repeated Thrall, contemplatively. 
‘*That must be her cousin. Ah! aunty, Ned’s 
Miss Turpord’s cousin ?”’ 

Aunty switched her apron ecstatically, and when 
she could trust herself, said soberly : 

**Mebby, or mebby not. My old massa down 
in Kentucky, he took to his cousin, and such a 
swarm o’ children I never see afore. Nuffin’ 
smal] bout cous’ns, gemmen.”’ 

“«There’s a difference,” said Blood, “in being 


entertained by a maiden with a lover and one | 


without. Is Miss Turpord historic ?’’ 
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servant perhaps, or, or the horse. 
mon name for a horse.”’ 

‘*Humph! Stupid business.’’ 

After the rural breakfast, and after another 
attack on the impenetrable negress, Messrs. Blood 
and Thrall endured in silence the shade of the 
ancestral elms and caresses of a Massachusetts 
breeze. 

How flat the world can appear when no one 
better than yourself is present to give the sanction 
of his or her personality! Sit in an empty church 
or theatre. Your own dignity does not stand in 
the way of your elbows when they have lofty in- 
clinations. You are perhaps empty of ideas; 
consequently disagreeable. Remain there, pray, 
until the people come in. The crossed knees 
assume a decorous straightness, and the elbows 
descend. Nothing has been said; no new ideas 
communicated ; no musical theme euphonized. 
But you have been dignified by added personali- 
ties. Aside yard with old turf and deep shade 
may be indeed flat and uncomfortable ; but let a 
superior woman walk in, how the flatness thickens! 
The Messrs. Blood and Thrall were in a flat yard, 
and endured a level shade. Sorrowfully did they 
bemoan their fate, the only difference being that 
one did it openly, emphatically, repeatedly, while 
the other was restful under an ill-disguised indif- 
ference. 

As evening approached they strolled through 
the fields, and on their return found Miss ‘lur- 
pord, but Ned was not visible to the naked eye. 

‘«Gentlemen,’’ said Miss Aggie Turpord, ‘‘ we 
often take tea in the yard when June is so beauti- 
ful as now—a family custom.’’ 

‘*T do not object,’’ said Thrall, ‘‘if you will 
allow me to wear my smoking-cap.”’ 

‘*Mr. Thrall may wear a smoking-cap, and may 
take the head of the table if he wishes.”’ 

‘*T, too, have a smoking-cap,” suggested Mr. 
Blood, as he saw the honors gliding into the hands 
of his stranger friend ; but the suggestion did not 
produce the desired effect. 

Opportunity was now given the gentlemen for 
the first time to be presented to Mrs. Turpord, 
and the party repaired to the side yard, where 
were a tea-board, deep shade, the aristocratic 
Martha, and other elegant appurtenances. 

‘* This tea service,’’ said the aged Mrs. Tur- 
| pord, as she poured a tremulous stream from a 


Ned is a com- 








‘* Blood, you’re hard on people. Ned is the rich and quaintly embossed teapot, ‘‘ was brought 
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from England by Colonel Turpord some thirty 
years before the Revolution. The colonel was 
great grandfather to my husband. George Wash- | 
ington once was entertained at dinner under these 

trees,’’ added the old lady, straightening up as 

she returned the pot to the silver rest. 

This bit of news affected Mr. Blood quite favor- 
ably for a nature so bored and indifferent, and 
Thrall was amused to see him indulge in an en- | 
thusiastic ‘‘ indeed !”’ 

Mrs. Turpord continued, ‘‘ Tea was first used | 
on this side of the water in small amounts for | 
medicine, and as a drink they must have used but 
little, seeing these cups are so small, thimbles up- | 
side down, as-Mr. Turpord used to say. Aggie, 
you tell it!” 

This sudden enigmatical remark was understood 
by the daughter. | 

“Mother wishes me to say something about our | 
family traditions; but people with family records | 
are more boastful than early risers, Mr. Thrall’s 
béte noir.”” 

‘*Miss Turpord, it is seldom,” said Thrall, | 
‘that I try to joke; say once or twice a year. 
Unfortunately for me, on this year it came this 
morning.” 

Blood enjoyed his friend’s discomforture, and | 
dropped a smile or two into his sleeve. 
‘Ever since the Revolutionary war,’’ said Miss 
‘Turpord, ‘‘ it has been a family custom to take an 
annual dinner under this tree. Like Mr. Thrall’s 
joke, the day was not always successful, in which 
case the table was spread in the parlor out of 
the rain. The day and dinner was observed in 
memory of the time when General Burgoyne 
passed through Hadley after his surrender at | 
Saratoga. The general was entertained here at | 
the colonel’s home, and all the servants and slaves 
were given a holiday feast in honor of the guest. 
He slept in the same room you did last night, gen- | 
tlemen. We have always called it the general’s 
chamber from that fact; and when he left, he 
presented his host with a dress sword, tent, and 
other camp trappings. The sword you probably 

saw in the general’s chamber.”’ 

‘We also remember the general’s bed,’’ added 
Blood. 

‘After the Revolution, Colonel Turpord was 
made a general, and yeafly, as the season came 
round, he would call the family together, invite | 
in the friends, put up the tent given him by the | 








| British general, and after the dinner my genial 


ancestor would bring forth the sword, and tell 
how the distinguished Britisher presented it’’— 

‘* And perhaps pass round the rum,”’ interrupted 
the whimsical Mrs. Turpord, with ‘a venerable 
twinkle in her eye. 

“Back yonder were the negro huts. I remem- 
ber well when a child hearing my grandfather tell 


_about our splendid negro, Josh Boston, proud as 


a king. No; he would not sit in the ‘nigger 
heaven’ on Sundays, and, as they would not 
admit him to the white pews below, he would 
stand at the door of the audience room during the 


| entire service. Some people wished to introduce 
_a base-viol to help the singing, and one of the 


deacons took umbrage at it, very properly I 
think; for he did not think fiddling during 


| divine service would help religion any. So he 


left the meeting-house one Sunday, thus creat- 
ing a great disturbance. Some of the mischief- 
makers offered Josh a pound of tobacco if he 


| would sit in the gallery with his own people just 


one Sunday, and imitate the deacon’s example 


| when the viol began. This he promised to do. I 
| am ashamed of Josh ; but on the next Lord’s Day, 
| as soon as the obnoxious instrument sounded, he 


solemnly descended the gallery stairs, walked 


_ through the audience room to the outside door, 
| greatly to the amusement of the base-viol party. 
_ When asked why he did it, he answered, ‘Some- 


thin’ here wouldn’t gib me permission to stay 


_while dat fiddle was agoin’ !’ and he placed his 
_ sable hand on his stomach,” 


Said Mrs. Turpord, ‘‘ Josh received his pound 


| of tobacco, you may be sure of that.’’ 


All this was absorbing to the antiquarian Thrall, 
and he maintained an enthusiastic silence; but 
when he saw her story, which had evidently been 


| so many times rehearsed, was done, he asked quite 


irreverently (your silent man when he does speak 
waives preliminary adjectives and unnecessary in- 
troductions), after an individual who was indefi- 


_nitely known to the visitor as ‘‘Ned.’’ As this 


name was pronounced, a subdued African chuckle 
was heard from the suburbs of the elm shade, and 
Miss Turpord turned to find Martha covering her 


| face with her apron, and thus concealing her rap- 


turous distortions. ‘ 

‘*T never knew aunty to act like that. She has 
had better training,’’ said the daughter, in an 
undertone. 
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«« Perhaps it is not wholly her fault,’’ said smok- | 
ing-cap, in confusion; ‘‘we have been vainly | 
questioning her this morning concerning Ned’’— | 

More chuckles. 

‘*Martha, you had better retire,’’ said Miss 
Aggie. 

Martha retired, and Mr. Blood, like any other 
person who sports a mental observatory, could not 
fail to perceive that Thrall’s question out of a 
clear sky had produced an unfavorable impression 
upon the fair hostess, and in order to gain by his 
friend’s downfall, he observed, quite philosophi- 
cally for him, ‘‘ The study of the past is far more 
interesting to me than any riddles concerning 
nomenclature.”’ 

Miss Turpord nodded approvingly, and Blood 
tingled in every fibre. At a later period of his 
career, he, in describing his feelings, likened it 
to the ‘‘ tintinnabulation of the bells.’? The sub- 
ject of Ned was dropped, and as the sun, with 
slanted rays, had stooped low enough to imperti- | 
nently gaze into the faces of the tea-party, they 
concluded to withdraw. The gallant Mr. Blood 
offered his arm to the aged lady in accordance | 
with the true philosophy of courting. 

More tintinnabulation. 

On the second floor of this rural mansion, at 
the end of the hall by the window, our gentlemen 
friends gathered while the sunset colors were pal- 
ing. 

‘‘Tt was in front of this house,’’ said Thrall, 
‘that Dr. Hopkins, pastor of the Hadley Church, 
addressed some Shays’s men under the command 
of Day, of West Springfield, you remember, just 
after the Revolution. Down to the left, in the 
middle of the broad street where the Northamp- 
ton road crosses, is where the Russell Church 
stood, the parsonage being on this corner— 
the house that concealed Goffe and Whalley, 
the regicides, who fled after Cromwell’s death. 
Whalley was probably buried back of the cellar 
wall. Major Simpson, when a boy, saw the bones | 
taken out. An attack of the Indians was made on | 
the town when they were at church one Sunday 
morning, and Goffe, a white-haired man, rushed 
from the parsonage and warned them. After the | 
danger he mysteriously disappeared, and most of | 
the people thought he was an angel of God. Walter | 
Scott has brought this into ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ , 
and Southey once planned a grand modern Iliad 





with Goffe, the regicide, as the hero. Some of | 
i 
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our modern writers say there isn’t a word of truth 
in the Indian-attack-and-angel-of-God story.’’ 
‘€Oh, hush up on your history !’’ 
‘* Thought you told Miss Turpord,’’ said Thrall, 


| somewhat hurt, ‘‘ that you adored antiquarianism,”’ 


‘*Thunder! I’d have told her I could chew 
glass if she’d thought any the more of me.”’ 

For a long time they remained silently gazing 
at the Berkshire hills over the Connecticut River. 
The sunset colors in the valley were deepened and 
enriched by the numerous factories with their dirty 
smoke and coal dust. The long, flat hills were 
clothed in purple and canopied in gold. Little 
clouds played at castle-building in the rich, warm 
air, and blushed red at their pranks before the 
sun ; while below was a brilliant bit of river jew- 
eled among the colors. 

‘*What if Jove should frame this picture and 
hang it up in Olympus!’’ exclaimed the enrap- 
tured antiquarian. 

‘‘If he did, and sister Jane borrowed it and 
presented it to the New York Academy of Design, 
wouldn’t it be rejected as not being true to Na- 
ture ?”’ 

Blood knew something about art, did he? 

As they stood in further silence under the glories 
of a Connecticut River sunset, the dun-colored 
curtain of soft twilight rolled down over all, and 
it was night. 

But with Mr. Blood it was more morning than 
night. _A sun had risen over the chaldron of his 
affections. He bubbled, he seethed, he sudsed 
with delight. He wandered into the dark street ; 
he felt ascetic. 

The moon, that old, round-faced mistress, whose 
habit of conjuring with lovers’ loves was fixed 
upon her long before Time was sliced up into 
Christian centuries, lifted her large head over the 
Pelham hills, and looked about for a coiffure of 
clouds for her night walk. Ofttimes the ancient 
dame is very fastidious, and, having tried on all 
the silk and satin in the firmament millinery-shop, 
rejects all, wanders on bareheaded, and turns a 
witching eye on lovers’ lanes. 

There are times when a sudden change in natu- 
ral phenomena, like a sunset, or the breaking of 
a thunder cloud and the after silence, produces 
the impressive conviction of a veritable personal 
supervision in the natural world, a mighty stage 
manager in the Globe theatre of Nature—some- 
thing above first causes and such like intangible 
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abstractions; the stock in trade of people who 
live on cold bits of philosophy and know that 
there are no streets in the city of the New Jeru- 
salem. Mr. Blood, a thoroughly worldly-minded 
man, cold and surface-cultured, who hadn’t energy 
enough to crack a cocoanut for 
its milk, slightly flippant on topics 
beyond the depth of his nose, 
and positively rude in the pre- 
sence of ministers of the gospel, 
was wonderfully impressed with 
the sen-e of an awful presence 
about him somewhere. Moons he 
had been familiar with. He had 
seen the high, white January 
moon stuck in a dirty, cold cloud 
bank like a spoiled cheese. He 
had seen the lover’s moon in 
June and the fat harvest moon 
in the fall—not to speak of the 
great annual séance of a ghostly 
face looking from a_smoke- 
softened sky in Indian-summer 
evenings. But he had never be- 
fore bothered his head about 
moons, only to keep him or his 
horse in the road. However, a 
particular moon was over him, 
and its individual beams were 
producing tintinnabulation. Well, 
lips puffed out, thumbs settled 
into the arm-hole of his vest, 
patent leather heels sank into the 
gravel sidewalk—he was philo- 
sophic; beg pardon, Mr. Blood 
was in love. 
Not being a man who could 
exist long on the diet of his own 
thoughts and inspirations, he was 
only philosophic for a moment or 
two. Then he would relapse to 


his new experience and retreat again, like a boy | 


when he first goes into the water. 

At an unknown hour he found himself upon a 
high bank of the river. He could not exactly tell 
where it was, or how he had got there. The 
night was serene and quiet; and, since he was in 
for unusual and loony things, he concluded to 
sit down and ineditate; on nights serene and plea- 
sant. Lazy breezes lounged about the hills or 
were cradled in rocking cornfields and clover 
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beds, and there was a smell of pine trees. Noisy 
June bugs traversed the valley like miniature steam 
engines, and hungry pickerel splashed in the 
moonlight. Under the deep bank there came a 
solemn utterance; it was not of agony or exulta- 


< —— 
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HoME OF THE VENERABLE BULLFROG. 


tion; it was the deep, awful, lonely utterance of a 
bullfrog, and the echo was deep, awful and lonely. 
These venerable bullfrogs in rivers! Not the 
everyday green jumping-jack that twirls out its 
nonsense in all weathers, but the patriarch bull- 
frog which can speak of a summer night to another 
patriarch bullfrog a mile away, and receive an 
answer! They croak as though some mischief 
was brewing. When Blood heard this frog of 
frogs, he thought of a brigand bathing his bloody 
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! 
limbs, or of a misanthrope who was awake while | 


the world slept. The great chorus of crickets | 
gradually hushed, the long river drew over a por- 
tion of its form a blanket of frog, and a dog 
barked in the distance. When that great time- | 
piece which has never run down from the begin- | 
ning—the cock—crowed the hour of midnight, Mr. | 
Blood was musing. He was in a summer night’s | 
dream of perfumes and river-ripples, moonlight | 
and the breezes, and as he reclined in the tall 
grass he was nearly as unconscious as the Connec- 
ticut, which lay before him like an athlete with 
half of his bed-clothes kicked off. 

How long Blood would have remained under | 
this mesmerism of moonlight is uncertain, if he 
had not discovered the form of a man standing | 
about ten rods from him and looking into the | 
water. He was taller and stouter than Thrall, 
and, as Blood did not care to meet a stranger in | 
such a strange place, he rose and retreated to a | 
tree some distance from the bank, and _ buried | 
himself in the shade. The stranger acted very 
curiously. He would look in every direction at | 
the grim glories of the night, take a step or two, | 
and then in the most inexplicable manner extend | 
his arms. 

‘‘A frog, by Jove!’’ said Blood to himself, as 
he watched these performances, and thought of 
the unearthly croakings which had occasionally | 
startled him during the night. The strange form, | 
frog, man, or devil, approached nearer, and was 
heard to mutter. 

‘*Oh!’’ exclaimed the unknown being, ‘ Ned, 
Ned, how could you have done it !”’ 

‘Whew!’ exclaimed Blood, rising to his feet, 
‘<T’ll know about this Ned, if I die for it. Here, 
sir,’’ he said, raising his voice, ‘‘ have you any 
objections to talking to me?’’ 

The mysterious form instantaneously disappeared 
down the bank, and was not seen again. 

‘¢ Gad! this is curious ;’’ and while he marveled | 





| subsided to a certain extent. 


| what a washout! 


Turpord’s suitor. Long, severe noses and firm 
chins were burned on the poor fellow’s love-lorn 
retina. Trees stood up on the hilltops like long, 
severe noses, and the man o’ the moon had a firm 
chin, while the little night clouds’ were nothing 
more or less than heaps of noses, long and severe, 
and chins firm. He hastened home, guiltily ad- 
justed the latch-key, and sought the historic bed. 

Mr. Blood did not know how it was; but when 
he awoke the sun was about through singing Ex- 
celsior, and there was no one about to tell him 
where the family had gone. To be sure, Aunt 


| Martha was ready with his warm breakfast ; but 


Martha was mum. She had been reproved once 


| for laughing out of season, and had learned her 


lesson. Blood broke brown bread over his coffee 
in listless annoyance. ‘The tintinnabulation had 
He could eat but 
little, and that, too, at a table furnished with 
abundant country contributions of cream, rich 
butter, strawberries, and healthy buttermilk. 

A good deal of Mr. Blood’s love-agony, as is 
often the case, was purely subjective; it was all 
on one side. Many a man has languished over a 


girl with freckles as big as pancakes, and as inno- 
cent of his tender ambition as Miss Turpord was 


of Blood’s. It is a mystery, this torrent which a 
girl’s eye will let loose in a man. Her teeth may 
be as shinglenails, and her eyes a rank misalliance ; 
but she has hit the secret spring, and down come 
philosophy, plans, purposes, business and all; and 
Blood felt as new after his 
deluge as did Ararat after the Noahian waters 
had subsided. But the ‘‘master-mistress of his 
passion’’ was entirely unaware of so much inun- 
dation, and was sublimely innocent of any designs 
on Mr. Blood’s floodgates. 

A New England barn in June, stuffed with 


| sweetly-smelling hay just in from the meadows— 


hay in the vast mow, hay on the scaffold, drip- 
ping with fragrant wisps of timothy, hay on the 


at the apparition, the great bullfrog in the dark | barn floor spread out for the last airing before 
croaked its sepulchral croak, and the listener | being moved away for the winter, hay everywhere 
trembled. _—of all the perfumery boxes in the world, what 
It could not have been a veritable frog; for as | can match a barn of new hay in June? 
it turned about when spoken to, Blood caught a Ned, a somewhat mysterious and unknown quan- 
faint glimpse of a most remarkable face. The | tity in the eyes of the antiquarian and his com- 
moon is not particular about going into particu- | panion, was a stout, brown-skinned, black-haired, 
lars; but Blood did not fail to distinguish a long, | stolidly-knit servant of three years standing in the 
severe nose, and a firm chin. Blood was jealous. | Turpord employ. He stood in shirtsleeves in the 
That nose belonged to Ned, and Ned was Aggie _ barn with a mammoth fork full of hay draping him 
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like a weeping willow over a granite grave-stone. 
It swung round for a moment, stopped, trembled, 
bounded forward, and landed high on the mow. 
His bushy hair was peppered with hay seed, and, 
as he leaned on his fork after the effort, the healthy 
breadth of shoulder and easy pose of limb sug- 
gested anything but barnyard ancestry. With 
another mighty sweep he cleared a place on the 
floor, and spread out some pea-vines. The fork 
was plunged into the hay, where there seemed 
from the scattering to be a congress of the most 
distinguished crickets of Hadley, aud a flail was 
taken down from a wooden peg. This implement 
consisted of two pieces of oak about three feet 
long, tied loosely together. With this Ned began 
to thresh the vines. The first stroke did not flail 
anything to speak of. The wooden lash careered 
through the air, and struck a beam on which was 
a huge gobbler with a crop full of grasshoppers 
undergoing digestion. Instantaneously the gob- 
bler was endowed with the legs of a grasshopper 
and the wings of a dove, and flew away. The 
gobbler was thoroughly threshed. “ Again Ned 
swung his boomerang, and hit himself directly in 
the back, nearly shelling out all the kernels of 
sense in his possession—a most disgusting way to 
thresh peas, and he looked round to see if there 
were eye-witnesses. It was, indeed, a remarkable 
face. His eyes were large, and he carried the lids 
partly closed, not so as to suggest drowsiness or 
cunning but perhaps romance, the whites of his 
eyes coming to long startling points like the cusps 
of a porcelain moon. Over this tropical eye pro- 
truded a coal-black eyebrow, which would be the 
noticeable feature of his face if it had not been for 
his long severe nose and his firm chin. 

Evidently Ned was not a trained farm-hand. 
He had been a servant on the estate for three 
years. Where he came from, what was his his- 
tory, his antecedents, his family? these were ques- 
tions which no one among the local barns could 
answer. Miss Aggie Turpord had never known a 
hand on the estate so faithful, quiet and trusty ; 
but he never cared to associate with the rest of 
the men. He talked over their head, and he 
showed no desire to readjust levels. He was 
neither gay or sombre, and his face wore a per- 
petual half-radiance like a piece of smile left over 
from the last joke. Ned was given to peculiar re- 
marks when he did break a custom and make an 
observation. One day he lamented the fact that 
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he had had no money to give at church. He was 
driving home, and Miss Turpord, who never lost 
an opportunity to converse with him, asked about 
it. Ned replied: 

‘*T had nothing but a five-dollar bill, and the 
New England contribution box never makes 
change.’’ Miss Turpord smiled, and considered 
it a wise remark to come from the driver’s seat. 
At another time, aunty had been swinging her 
mop pretty freely, and, not being aware that she 
was in anybody’s presence in particular, landed 
the handle upon Ned’s head. 

‘* Lord a massa; beg your pardon !’’ said aunty, 
and he replied : 

‘** Beg pardon’ is a poor patch for bumps.”’ 

Miss Turpord overheard this reply also, and 
thought that Sclomon’s disease had broken out 
in the kitchen, and might become contagious. 
Whenever she undertook to “interview’’ her wise 
servant, he very successfully avoided her. His 
obstinacy in this regard piqued her; but she con- 
tinued for months provokingly baffled. One 
spring morning, as he was raking in the garden, 
she found it convenient to become leisurely agri- 
cultural herself, and while at work over flower- 
beds, she tuok occasion to consult him on things 
botanical. His answers were characteristically 
laconic and comprehensive, and did not leave any 
ends which she could cling to in order to continue 
the conversation. Your exhaustive talker is a 
bore ; he leaves to you all the gratuitous twaddle. 
At length Miss Turpord remarked, in a general 
way, and as much to herself as to him: 

‘*This flower-bed is as good as a professional 
gardener could make it. The humblest of us can 
accomplish wonders, even if we are not educated.” 

Ned stopped his raking and said, ‘‘ Many a 
woman has become eleemosynary who can’t speil 
the word,’’ and then continued his work. 

‘¢A most marvelous day laborer !’’ thought Miss 
Aggie. The only opportunity she had of extract- 
ing these bits of wisdom from her servant was 
when riding either to Northampton or to church, 
old Mrs. Turpord being too infirm to venture out 
often. During these rides Ned did not invariably 
exhaust the subject, and she could properly add a 
word. 

We understand ; you are surmising about a mu- 
tual attachment, and all that. Goto! Ned was 
a servant, and Miss Turpord an heiress, and a 
daughter of an historic family ; a daughter, too, 
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who had rejected a suitor for the mere thought- 
lessness of having an Irish grandfather. 

This mysterious servant had a history. He was 
an orphan, of Italian parents, and. had been reared 
and educated by a wealthy bachelor, Ned Rhine- 
lander, whose name he assumed. The bachelor 
lost most of his fortune and died; but with the 
odds and ends of his protector’s property he man- 
aged to get through college. and one year in 
Columbia law school. While studying law he 
struck up a close acquaintance with a young mar- 
ried man named Bowman, a member of a gas 
company. Bowman’s father had died, leaving to 
him and his sister the interest in the gas company. 
Stephen Pinchbeck, a partner, was made executor 
of the will, no bonds being required ; and it was 
the will of Bowman that his children’s portions 
should be put into Government bonds, the interest 
on which they were to enjoy, and the principal of 
which was to go to their children, or be willed as 
they saw fit. ‘The Pinchbecks and Bowmans had 
long been in business, and when the executor 
asked the young Bowmans to sign a paper permit- 
ting the money to remain in the company, they 
did not see that it was contrary to their father’s 
will, and accordingly did as they were asked. 
The intimacy between Ned Rhinelander and young 
Bowman deepened after the death of the latter’s 
father, and he often said, in short, that he intended 
to adopt the orphan, and certainly would remem- 
ber him in his will. 

But a terrible calamity befell them. Young 
Bowman was found one morning dead in his bed, 
stifled with gas, and the jet pouring out its pois- 
onous breath into the death chamber. The last 
person seen in his room was Ned Rhinelander, 
and on being questioned he admitted that he had 
turned off the gas, at Bowman’s request. The jet 
turned easily, and Ned at once believed that he 
had murdered his best friend, since the disk of 
the jet must have stuck to his moist fingers, and 
been turned back again. On the heel of this 
came the rumor that Rhinelander was made an 
heir in Bowman’s last will. The upshot was that 
Ned disappeared, believing himself to be a mur- 
derer, and was not caught by the authorities, who, 
however, did not raise heaven and earth in their 
detective efforts, since the Pinchbecks, for reasons 
best known to themselves, took little interest in 
the search. In his concealment, Rhinelander suf- 
fered all the pangs of a real murderer, since he 
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counted his carelessness a blunder which was more 
than a crime, and he wandered through all the 
horrid chambers of psychological agony. The 
result was that he accepted his doom, and felt 
content to work out a penance as a laborer; and 
thus for three years he was buried in the silence 
of a New England atmosphere. 

Miss Turpord was not a strikingly handsome 
woman. Although her bearing was in a certain 
sense queenly, she could hardly be said to have 
charms, such charms as novel-writers, time out of 
mind, have spent their best hours in describing. 
She was one of the women that men look up to, 
and are willing to fight for, with whom it is good 
to be, whose companionship makes better. Ned 
Rhinelander felt an unaccountable security in her 
presence. His sense of the requirements of dark 
penance was too honestly entertained to allow his 
thoughts to rest on her except to exorcise the 
demons of reproving memory. Men often carry 
an unread Bible with them as a talisman. They 
do not open it to find the talisman of a broad 
faith ; but nurse the refined superstition that they 
will be saved with the treasure. Ned had a kin- 
dred feeling about Miss Turpord. She was sacred, 
and if the gods shower blessings on virtue, he 
would be where he could get some of the drip- 
pings. 

The three years at Hadley had been a long, 
darksome dream. He was not a murderer in 
truth ; but the inadvertent crime stood before his 
sensitive nature in the blackest condemnation, and 
the picture blackened with his exile. When the 
day work was over, and the night work of lifting 
a heavy conscience commenced, he would wander 
alone and keep faithful vigils. ‘The doors of com- 
munication were closed one by one from the out- 
ward world, and when he did speak he was laconic 
and overwise. He was becoming a spiritual hermit 
to every one but his mistress friend, Miss ‘Turpord. 
He thought of her innocence, and wondered how 
it seemed to be innocent. 


Mr. Thrall, finding in the morning that his red- 
haired chum was sonorously slumbering, quietly 
left the chamber, and indulged with the family in 


June morning compliments and breakfast. Find- 
ing himself in the parlor dining-room alone with 
the heiress, he conversed : 

‘* Miss Turpord, how long has this coat-of-arms 
been in the family ?’’ 
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‘Nearly one hun- 
dred years,’’ ans- 
wered Miss Tur- 
pord, with the air 
of one to whom a 
hundred years is as 
one day. 

‘*Would you be 
hurt if I should give 
my opinion about 
it ?”’ 

‘* Certainly not.”’ 

** In Boston there 
lived at the time of 
the Revolution one 
John Coles. He 
was a heraldic 
painter, and did 
very good work. 
He knew no more 
about heraldry 
than’? — 

“Than some of 
us,’ added Miss 
Turpord, somewhat 
sharply, but with a 
smile. 

‘““VYes, some of 
us; all of us, per- 
haps. When Mr. 
Puff ball asked 
Coles to paint him 
some arms, he was 
glad todo it at low 
figures, and it was 
a notable fact that 
he never failed to 
find that the Puff 
ball family had a 
coat-of-arms in 
years past, and that 
it could be painted 
for money. Coles 
drove a good bu- 
siness, and the ré- 
sult was that New 
England became 
flooded with what 
was in most cases 
spurious escutcheons. These can always be de branches in his ornamental work, and the shield 
tected, since he invariably used crossed palm always had an oval shape to it.’’ Here Thrall 


«“ How LONG HAVE YOU STUDIED HERALDRY ?” 
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glanced at the Turpord arms, and the crossed 
palm branches and oval shield shone out with 
almost malignant prominence. Miss Turpord 
smiled again, and asked : 

‘* How long have you studied heraldry ?”’ 

‘‘T feared this; but what can a fellow do,— 
bury himself in a napkin ?”’ 

‘*Come into the sewing-room, Mr. Thrall, 
please.’’ 

They passed to the sewing-room, and there, 
over an ancient bureau, hung an elegant coat-of- 
arms, similar to the one in the parlor, except that 
it was richly embroidered in gold on a velvet and 
silver background. 

‘*Ts this Mr. Coles’s work ?’’ she asked. 

‘*N-no; a copy perhaps.’’ 

‘* Not of the crossed palm branches ?”’ 

‘* Understand ine, Miss Turpord, I do not say 
that your family did not bear these lions on their 
shield,’’ protested Thrall, as they returned to 
the parlor; ‘‘ but that Mr. Coles’s say-so is no 
evidence of it.’’ 

‘True, quite true.’’ At this point Mr. Blood 
entered, and she said, ‘‘Good-morning, Mr. 
Blood ; you are very particular not to divide the 
morning at all; you believe in an unbroken fore- 
noon of slumber.”’ 

Tintinnabulation. 

Mr. Thrall continued, ‘‘It may be that John 
Coles hit the right mark when this order was sent 
him.”’ 

“I must say, Mr. Thrall, that you are a very 
good scholar. As a matter of fact, Mr. Coles did 
paint it; but the silver and gold one in the sew- 
ing-room was his model.’’ 

Ned, who had left the barn to harness the 
horses, drove to the door with the mail, and a 
letter was handed in. It was for Thrall. Mean- 
time, dear old Blood turned his attention toward 
Miss Aggie, and called into play all the courtesy 
he had ever learned in foreign lands or on native 
heath. While engaged in narrating to her all he 
knew, and more too, Miss Turpord called through 
the window to Ned, ‘‘ Ned, please do not unhar- 
ness the horses.’’ 

That remark passed directly through Blood. 
He quaked and stammered. Ned was the ser- 
vant! not a frog, or a cousin, or a suitor. 
Blood was tugging away on a lengthy sentence, 
like a young robin with an angle-worm, Thrall 
burst forth in a most enigmatical and heated man- 
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ner, ‘‘ The vilest villain on earth is the man who. 
will take advantage of a woman !’’ 

A pretty plain sentence to be sure, and quite dra- 
matically declaimed, both the listeners thought ; 
and while they thought, Ned opened the door to 
state that the horses were ready. In turning about 
to leave (and the long severe nose and firm chin 
were narrowly noticed by Blood), Ned caught Mr. 
Thrall’s eye. The servant paused quite histrioni- 
cally, and with a full, fine voice and proud bow 
(he was in overalls, but he appeared like a king 
in hunting rig), he said, ‘‘ Miss Turpord, this 
man is a detective !’’ 

The heiress would have been fully justified in 
fainting at this point, seeing that she was in the 
presence of three men really unknown to her, and 
hot words were being said; but she retained her 
composure, contrary to the story-teller’s rule of 
three, in the presence of a splendid servant accus- 
ing, a stranger antiquarian curbing his tongue, and 
a red-headed individual palpitating. 

She firmly asked explanations. Thrall was ready, 
and he asked silence while he told his story. Even 
in the excitement of this scene, Miss Aggie could 
not suppress her admiration for Ned—that proud, 
reserved face, refined bearing, that ease in overalls, 
that tropical exuberance of feeling, tempered with 
manly dignity. Ned was splendid. 

Mr. Thrall, very white and nervous, reviewed 
what is already known to the reader of Ned 
Rhinelander’s career, and the strong servant 
almost bowed his head as the dark chapter of 
his history was told to the fair listener. Thrall 
continued : 

‘*I was a consulting friend of Mrs. Bowman 
after her husband’s death and the flight of Rhine- 
lander. It appeared that he died without a will, 
and that his property held in trust by Pinchbeck 
could not be divided until his son (six years old) 
was of age. Mr. Pinchbeck, having succeeded in 
keeping the Bowman property in the gas company, 
was encouraged to take another step, and paid 
Mrs. Bowman as little as possible for her son’s 
support, he being particular to speak of the mother 
as a nurse. She complained to me of her trouble 
in getting money from Pinchbeck, and of his sys- 
| tematic meanness, now that he was accountable to 
no man. She had ordered a crayon portrait of 





her late husband, and Pinchbeck, thinking that 
she would charge it to the estate, countermanded 
She said nothing, but cried. Pinch- 


the order. 
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beck selected the tombstone, and when it was up 
the widow was asked to pass judgment on it—a 


most cruel and unnecessary torture. ‘I don’t 
know how it is,’ Pinchbeck would say to her, 


‘but men with families get on well with one thou- | 


sand a year.’ ‘So can I,’ she would reply, ‘ by 
retreating with my child toa back street.’ The 


twelvemonth of mourning had hardly arrived when | 
suggestions were thrown out about the propriety | 


of her laying off mourning, and certain of the 
female Pinchbecks would look knowingly, and 
express the opinion that Mrs. Bowman was a 
‘comfortable mourner.’ But Mrs. Bowman re- 
tained her crape, and the whole Pinchbeck family 
were irate. 


ing with the forlorn hope that he had knowledge 


years have been travelling and following up every 
clew to Rhinelander’s whereabouts. And it was 
the merest chance that led me here. Miss ‘Tur- 
pord, I am a detective in a good cause.’’ 


‘*T did read his will,”’ interrupted Rhinelander; |- 


I heard that Rhinelander had read a | 
will of Bowiman’s before his death, and, proceed- | 





When it was sunset friend Blood pressed his 
hand against his heart as he betook himself to the 
yard and cogitated. Would it do to press his 
suit? Ned Rhinelander, a mere servant, if he 
was not a criminal, was out of the ques'ion; and 
as for Thrall, he was carrying on a flirtation with 
the pretty widow. Blood thought it a clear case. 

The flecked surface of the western sky looked 
very much like the tail of a gigantic red peacock, 


_and blades of feathered light shot up through the 


mottled mass, and the gazer took in old and even 
new performance of a grand sunset strut. Then 
there was a coming down. ‘The red flecks turned 
to blotches, and the blades of feathered light were 
broken to pieces. 

Mr. Blood, as he sat in the rear of the yard, 


| observed a couple on the side stoop. They soon 
greatly to Mrs. Bowman’s advantage, I for two 


strolled into the yard. It was not until they were 


| between him and the western light that he could 


_ at all distinguish them. They seemed unnaturally 


‘ora draft of one. He died without executing it.”’ | 
Thrall was silent and dumbfounded, and for | 


some minutes the company sat thinking of poor 


Mrs. Bowman and the rich man who had proved | 


faithless to a sacred trust. When Thrall had 
composed himself enough to observe the agony on 
Rhinelander’s face, he was reminded of at least 
one crumb of comfort for the exile, and he said: 
‘*The letter which this morning I received was 
from Mrs. Bowman, informing me that Pinchbeck 
had cut her down several hundred dollars, and 
when she protested he said, ‘It is a cross. We 
all have crosses. I have a duty to perform, and 
am accountable to your son and to my God.’ It 


| large and distinct before the sky—living, black 


silhouettes. 

Said one, ‘‘ You have, then, decided to leave ?’’ 

Said the other, ‘‘ For a time. And if I only 
knew’’—Blood lost the rest of the sentence; in 
fact, he didn’t think the sentence was finished ; 
for he saw with his individual eyes their silhouette 
hands clasp and their silhouette lips meet. 

‘*Aggie and Ned, I’ll be bound!’’ gasped 
Blood. 

So it was ; and they thought it a secret between 
them and heaven. It often happens that dirty 
street boys amuse themselves by playing football 
with our dearest secrets. 

Thrall, who was still in rage over Mrs. Bow- 
man’s troubles, swore to Blood the next day as 
they left the Turpord homestead (forever, by the 


was when I read this that I exclaimed that the | way), that he would not rest till justice was served 
vilest villain in the world is the man who takes | up to the man who was using a helpless woman’s 


advantage of a woman.’’ 
“‘True! true !’’ said Ned, black with rage. 
‘*The same letter had something concerning 
you, Ned Rhinelander. It has become known to 


Mrs. Bowman that you did turn down the gas | 
properly, but subsequently a servant entered, and | 


through his carelessness he came to his death. 
Your character is clearly vindicated.’ 

At these potent words Ned leaned back in his 
chair. 
uncertain. Then he roused himself, and, rising, 
bowed very gracefully and left the room. 


The proud, firm chin relaxed, and was | 





_ and stuck out his lips in a real mood. 


money, while she was piecing out her allowance 
by scanty sums from friends. 

‘*Then,”’ said the cynical Mr. Blood, ‘ you 
will ask her hand for pay.’’ 

‘*You don’t know me,’’ answered Thrall, in 
heat. ‘*Blood,’’ he continued, in dangerous 
hoarseness, ‘‘ the vilest villain on earth is the man 
who will take advantage of a woman !’’ 

‘¢Correct,’’ said Blood; ‘‘and I’ll be blowed 
if I'll marry and let the servants turn the gas on 
me. No, sir,’’ and he put his hands in his pockets 
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* You HAVE, THEN, DECIDED TO LEAVE?” 














The Pinchbecks kept the wbheal $s money, | Thrall 


to the contrary notwithstanding ; but in her career | 


on the edges of second-rate boarding-houses, she 
believes that the God of all is likewise the God of 
widows. 

Miss Aggie and Ned still think it a secret; but 
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hee the wutlinn: -day is announced there will ‘te 
one red-headed individual in the world who will 
not be surprised, and he will insist that it is 
deuced bad taste—gas jets and all that sort o’ 
thing. 





CIVILIZATION VS. NATURE. 
By A. J. H. DUGANNE. 


THE features of Civilization are like the features 
of Humanity; ordinated by Nature to be symme- 
tric and love-inspiring ; malordinated by perverted 
Nature to be distorted and repulsive, in the ratios 
of their discordance from Nature unperverted. 

Because, whatsoever is ordinated under the will 
of mankind is ordinated by Nature, human will 
subsisting under laws of Nature; and if human 
will distorts or misshapes any ordination of gov- 


evil features in civilized life, it must make Nature 
a perversion of herself to purposes of evil. Man’s 
will, while subsistent only as Nature empowers it, 
is yet independent of Nature, and sovereign in 
itself over her rulings, so far as human objects in 
life and means toward those objects are concerned. 
Therefore, in ordinating features of social life or 
political government that are evil features, man, 
when he perverts Nature’s powers to his will, 
occasions perversion of life and its uses, under 
Nature’s perverted authority. 

In nothing is this truth more deplorably exem- 
plified than in the relations of mankind to those 
naturally-beneficial elements which Nature com- 
prises, as air, water, fire,and earth. Each of these 
is promotive of help and comfort to humanity ; 
air, our vital breath, being a medium for light, 
mental and physical, and for all sensation inci- 
dent to the enjoyment of sight, sound, and feeling, 
Water is man’s highway, in rivers and seas, his 
drink, his lavatory, his motive-power in expan- 
sion, the help of his agriculture, the beautifier 
of his gardens in fountains that gush and glitter, 
the purveyor of his most delicious food in a count- 


less variety of fishes. Fire, the life of mankind | 








subserving domestic wants, while it is indispen- 
sable to the impulsion of man’s machinery, even 
when water is relied upon to turn his mill-wheels ; 
because to the instructed student of Nature no 
movement is made known that is not traceable to 
heat as its basic motive-power. And earth, in her 
diversified products to supply man’s wants in food, 


| clothing, shelter and means of conserving fire and 
| of opening travel and transportation, is a store- 
ernment or society, it must of necessity distort or | 
misshape by authority of Nature; and to ordinate | 


house of benefits for the human race. 

What, then, is the cause or occasion of such 
deplorable malordinations of Nature’s four ele- 
ments, as are witnessed in their malign effects 
upon human life? Why should air be disturbed 
by whirlwinds, tornadoes, siroccos, and pestilen- 
tial flows of its currents that generate and spread 
disease and deathly miasmata? Why should water 
be lashed to raging seas, enervated in desolating 
hail, congealed in icebergs, or concentrated in 
whirlpools and water-spouts, to engulf ships and 
ravage shores? Why should the hills of earth 
belch fire to consume cities, and the plains of 
earth become deserts under parching heats? And 
why is this earth of ours, so beautiful in natural 
conditionings, made arid, malarious, and rank with 
her own products of vegetation, that choke up 
rivers, change lakes to morasses, and inhibit the 
occupation of humanity, while her mineral and 


| geological overproduction obstructs man’s ways 


and means of possessing the soil which is his sup- 
port, and which belongs to humanity ? 

Is it to be believed that a beneficent God or- 
dained such elemental untowardness as we witness, 
whereby more than half the geographical area of 
this world of ours is inaccessible to civilization ? 

Rather, is it not reasonable to suppose that 


and of Nature, in its basic heat is a household | God intended His earth to be a habitation for 
blessing to humanity in all conditions of life, in | His children, wherein the highest uses and enjoy- 
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ments of human life should be made possible and 
practicable through harmony of mankind with 
harmonious Nature ? 

Rather, is it not consonant with our religious 
perceptions of Nature and our adoring concep- 
tions of Deity to believe that God made all things 
to harmonize with Himself, and that in departing 
from Him the human race has ignored or neg- 
lected His ordained ways and means; by which 
that Garden of Eden, wherein mankind awoke to 
life and light, ought to be naturally extended to 
all limits of earth, so that the confines of an 
earthly Paradise would be bounded only by the 
confines of dry land and seas? 

To the man who with open eyes peruses such 
pages of history and turns over such leaves of 
Nature’s books as are under purview of all men, 
the possibility of this entire domain given to man 
in earth, being conditioned as a garden, is as clear 
and certain as the practicability of leveling a tree 
to make it a bridge over a torrent, or the blasting 
of rocks by dynamite force, to make passage-way 
for steam-carriages. 

Given to M. de Lesseps a bank account to draw 
upon for all the money he requires, and he builds 
us to order a Suez Canal; and, after a glance at 
other ground, he promises to unite Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans by a canal through the Isthmus 
of Panama. 

‘*Forty centuries,’’ said Napoleon Bonaparte, 
‘‘look down upon us!’’ because he stood at the 
bases of Egyptian pyramids to fight an utterly 
useless battle. Had that ‘*new Sesostris’’ com- 
manded each corporal’s guard of his French sol- 
diery to march upon a single slab of pyramid 
masonry and convey it to Suez, he might have 
constructed a sea-wall and opened a canal from 
Red Sea to Mediterranean in the time he wasted 
for a single campaign. 

How many millions of wasted human lives are 
represented by those Egyptian pyramids, that sur- 
vive dynasties, hierarchies and hecatombs of im- 
molated nations? And each man represented is 
representative of a human life lost, which, if it 
had been used to accomplish useful work, instead 
of abused to ordinate useless and pernicious war, 
might have done a man’s part toward making this 
earth a Garden of Eden. 

When an Assyrian despot sought to please his 
wife, he ordained the ‘‘ Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon,’’ by compelling a myriad of laborers to 


, 
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pile clay upon clay, in irrigated terraces, until a 
mountain of verdure towered over sandy plains, 
to simulate those gardens of Persia a woman pined 
after. 

What if that Assyrian despot had bethought him 
of employing his myriad of laborers in another 
work, that of improving those sandy plains into 
arable ground, by constructing a canal to divert 
the waters of Euphrates and Tigris, that they might 
be conducted in sluiceways to enrich with alluvial 
deposits those unproductive areas that in the days 
of Abraham were pasture lands, and in the days 
of Noah, before he built his ark, were vast grain- 
fields to be reaped, that corn might fill the pyra- 
mids, and yield subsistence for millions of predi- 
luvial mankind ? 

Beneath successive eruptions of Vesuvius, vil- 
lages and cities were consumed by fiery flows 
before Pompeii and Herculaneum perished under 
lava and scoriac ashes. And, during all the 
Christian era since Pliny perished in witnessing 
the destruction of Herculaneum, successive gen- 
erations have gazed upon Vesuvius, and marched 
in armies of Roman Civilization and Gothic Bar- 
barism, under light of Vesuvian flames; yet no 
engineer like M. de Lesseps—not even M. de 
Lesseps himself—has suggested the practicability 
of tunneling Vesuvius to the heart of her fires, 
and opening a passage for lava flows; that their 
harmless deposit might ordinate a causeway from 
Vesuvius to the ocean, with a trifle of direction at 
man’s expense. 

Men read in books of travel that trees are felled 
at the summits of lofty mountains, and conveyed 
to fields beneath or seashores by inclined planes ; 
so that an elevated plateau may be denuded of 
forest growth, and its timber exported by merely 
‘letting it slide.’’ But there is no intimation in 
print that M. de Lesseps proposes to reduce such 
avalanchine ideas to mechanical practice in open- 
ing his viaduct from Atlantic to Pacific, or that 
he imagines the feasibility of making such simple 
and natural means as inclined planes perform the 
work of a hundred steam-engines so long as relays 
of laboring men can dig and shovel dirt upon those 
planes, to be precipitated oceanward on either side, 
as easily as coal-heavers shunt their carbon lumps 
into holds of a steamship. 

Is Greenland, in our time, an inhospitable coast, 
with a few sparsely-settled areas of productive soil 
encroached upon yearly by ice floes? Well, then, 
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‘ | 
whence came its name of Greenland ? and why are | 


its records and traditions rife with reminiscences 
of years, not many centuries ago, when Scandina- 
vians emigrated by shiploads to settle on its goodly 
hills and plains, and build their towns on its shores, 
and on pleasant sites inland? Because of ice- 
bergs crowding southward, and changing climate 
conditions, our philosophers tell us. True, O 
Science! But why did not men encroach upon 
those Northern lands and seas before icebergs 
began to move southward? Ay! before icebergs 
subsisted in Northern seas! For it is an ordina- 
tion of Nature to make land, not ice; and where 
man takes possession of land to stir its inner fires 
with his plowings, and to build his habitations 
on it, and to light his domestic fires, and to ex- 
cavate his mines, and ignite the coals of his fur- 
naces for machine-working, there can be no accu- 
mulation of ices. Middle Europe, in medizval 
centuries, was colder than Northern Europe now 


is, because productive areas were desolated by war- | 


fare. Bears and wolves, under stress of cold and 
starvation, invaded depopulated plains, and lit- 
tered in dense woodlands of France and Italy ; 
where, in our day, the inhabitants breathe balmy 


airs, almost tropical, that flow for gregarious man- | 
kind, as icy wind and snow once lashed neglected | 


Nature. 

New England, two centuries ago, and even 
within the memory of living man, was condi- 
tioned with long and rigorous winters, heavy 
snows, and icy winds. But Civilization and popu- 
lation, substituting settled areas for wildernesses, 
have produced such amelioration of climate as 
invariably follows the march of mankind armed 


against all obstacles by the ordained weapons of | 
manhood—implements of husbandry and mechani- 


cal arts. When mankind in America shall become 
gregarious as mankind in Lower China, our Ap- 
palachian range of mountains will yield as deli- 
cate teas as the tea-districts of China and Japan 
do. Mantchooria, in the same parallels of latitude 
with tea-growing districts of China, is restricted 


to the production of cereals, because of its sparse 
populations drained by constant emigration to the 
West. This day, on the track of a Pacific rail- 
road to California, the most inclement weather 
accompanies winter months, while in summer the 


| plains are parched to desert aridity. Settle twenty 


millions of an industrious laboring people between 
Omaha and Sacramento, and the plains will be- 
come a continuous summer-garden, with rigorous 
winters unknown. Is this assertion mere specula- 
tion? When Science shall master the secrets of 
Nature, to learn that all heat is normally condi- 
tioned in earth, and her central fires, we may 
comprehend a universal truth, z.¢e., that volcanic 
movement is everywhere latent; and when we 
understand that volcanic fire is the base of all 
electric action, and that heat, in every particle of 
matter will beget heat when attrited with other 
particles (as savage aborigines know when they 
attrite two splinters of wood to generate fire), we 
shall not stop at that discernment, but go on with 
our ways and means to warm the entire earth, as 


| we can warm any spot of Arctic soil where a hun- 


dred laborers shall wield their hammers and drag 
out molten ore from the furnaces of a rolling- 
mill, 

There is no natural occasion for any acerbities 
of Nature, because all her emanations are ameni- 
ties, so long as human beings subsist in harmony 
with Nature’s unperverted subsistence. But as 
sweet becomes sour, as decomposition generates 
acridity, so is every beneficent provision of Deity 
through Nature, perverted from its use to abuse, 
from its good to evil, because mankind, substitu- 
ting acerbities for amenities in human relations, 
have departed from God and from the harmonies 
of his Creation. And the harmonies of Creation 


| have become discords, to play their jarring parts 


in the jangle and clash, the hiss, the roar, and dis- 
sonant crash of a warring and discordant world, 
at odds with God, with Nature, and with itself— 
in a Civilization which is Barbarism set to organic 


stops. 





OPPosITION is what we want and must have to | 
be good for anything. Hardship is the native | 


soil of independence and self-reliance. 
Ir a man is not rising upward to be an angel, 


A LE is a hiltless sword, which is sure to cut the 
hand of him who strikes with it. It is better to 


| find this out at first than afterward. 


THE consecrated life is not a life of perpetual 


depend upon it, he is sinking downward to be a | joy; it is an humble, pure, vehement life, all given 


devil. He cannot stop at the beast. 


up to the service of God and our brothers. 
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AMERICA’S SONG COMPOSERS. 


By GEORGE 


BIRDSEYE. 


XIV.—JAMES G. CLARK. 


JAMEs G. 


No introduction to the readers of the MonTHLy | 
will be necessary for the subject of this sketch, | 
Mr. James G. Clark. As poet and recitationist, | 
song-composer and vocalist, he has made himself | 
heard and known from one end of the land to the | 
other. For many years he has recited his own | 
poems and sung his own songs throughout nearly 
every State in the Union, until, with them, his 
face and voice have become familiar and home- 
like. To this acquaintance already made, it is 
but natural that the public should feel interested 
in adding some knowledge of the former life of 
one who has done so much to give them entertain- 
ment and enjoyment. 

James G. Clark was born in Constantia, Oswego 
County, New York State ; and there, on the shores 





CLARK. 


of the beautiful Oneida Lake, he spent his early 
years until he attained his majority. His father 
was a prominent farmer and surveyor, and the 
son’s boyhood was passed between his studies and 
assisting about the farm. It is to his mother 
perhaps that he owes principally his poetical and 
musical tastes and inclinations, as they are in 
some degree inherited. She was of a highly sen- 
sitive, poetical and musical organization, and was 
a remarkably sweet and expressive singer. While 


| attending to her household duties she was con- 


stantly singing, and her children were born with 
her gift, and were natural musicians. When he 
was but three years old she taught James, seated 
upon her knee, to sing Kirke White’s ‘‘ Star of 
Bethlehem”’ to the air of ‘‘ Bonnie Doon,’’ enun- 




















ciating every word distinctly—a trait, by the way, 
that still marks his public entertainments. ‘Tis 
pity that it should be an uncommon one. 

He was first led to compose music, or rather to 
improvise it, by becoming acquainted with poems 
that he longed to sing, but for which he knew no 
tune. Among them were many of Tom Moore’s. 
These lyrics he would commit to memory, and at 
work or at play, at home, in the woods, or on the 
lake, he would sing them to melodies of his own 
invention; for the music already set to them was 
unknown to him. The poems of Tom Moore and 
of Ossian, in little pocket volumes, were constant 
companions of his toil, and made all labor seem 
light. After satisfying himself with the melodies 
he had set to his favorite poems, he would try 
their effect upon his companions, and then upon 
his parents and an elder sister, Mrs. Haynes, to 
whom he was devotedly attached. At home he 
seems to have met with every encouragement, the 
family considering his efforts something remark- 
able for a boy of sixteen, as he then was. Of this 
time he writes, ‘‘ My parents and this noble and 
beloved sister saw promise in my crude efforts at 
composition, and were always ready to lend me 
their aid and sympathy. The idea of ever pub- 
lishing any of my improvised tunes had not entered 
my brain. I was fascinated with the wealth of im- 
agery and of melody expressed in the poetry, and 
sang them almost involuntarily, simply because 
they seemed to burst into melody of their own 
accord as I repeated them over and over in soli- 
tude, or in company with other boys.’’ The 
songs of Moore that charmed and haunted him 
most were ‘‘ Araby’s Daughter,’”’ ‘‘ Dear Harp of 
my Country,’’ ‘*The Minstrel Boy,’’ ‘‘ Let Erin 
remember the Days of Old,’’ ‘‘O Breathe Not 
his Name,’’ and that exquisite lyric referring to 
Robert Emmet’s betrothed, ‘‘ She is far from the 
land where her young Hero sleeps.”’ 

During all this time he never supposed that he 
should subsequently set music to his own poems, 
and sing them and hear them sung by others in all 
parts of the land. In fact, he seems to have had 
no ambition in that direction, never having made 
any attempts in the way of poetry until after he 
was seventeen years old. It was then the “spirit 
manifestations’ began to appear and make them- 
selves felt, and resulted in innumerable verses on 
‘*Time,”’ ‘‘ The Tempest,’’ ‘‘ Lost Ships,’’ and 
kindred topics. They were crude enough, as 
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may be supposed, but always musical, for his ear 
was so attuned that he could not write otherwise. 


| These he generally submitted to his father, who 


had some taste for poetry, and a rarely intelligent 
and critical mind; but as for music, he never 
learned but three tunes in his life, and those his 
wife taught him, after many trials, that he might 
join in the family worship. To quote again from 
a letter of Mr. Clark: ‘* My good father, of blessed 
memory, always found something to commend as 
well as criticise.in my efforts, and like my mother 
and elder cister, always encouraged me. At last I 
wrote a poem of some three hundred lines, called 
‘The Maiden of the Wave, an Indian Taie of Onei- 
da Lake.’ It was mostly composed as I walked 
up and down the shores of that beautiful sheet of 
water ‘by moonlight alone.’ After rewriting and 
revising the poem, I took it to Syracuse, New 
York, and offered it in person to the Datly Stand- 
ard for publication. It is now an influential Re- 
publican newspaper, but was then a little sheet, of 
limited circulation, edited by Moses Sommers, 
who is still on the staff. Mr. Sommers, who is 
one of the most genial and generous of men, 
treated the verdant and embarrassed young pnet 
with great kindness and consideration, and after 
reading a few lines of the production, accepted it 
‘with thanks.’ It was published, and made me 
for a time quite famous among the readers of the 
paper and in my native village.” 

Soon after this his father began to think it about 
time he should choose some business pursuit, and, 
to that end, he apprenticed him to a country mer- 
chant, a Mr. H. S. Conde, in the village of Cen- 
tral Square, some ten miles west of the old farm. 
Mr. Conde, an excellent and intelligent man, who 
perfectly understood his business, did his best 
to make of the young clerk a successful merchant ; 
but all his efforts were of little avail. It wasn’t 
in our budding poet to ‘‘ keep store’’ for a living. 
Nothing pleased him better than to be excused 
from business and to stroll off by himself through 
the beech and maple grove at the edge of the 
village, and dream over the poems and songs that, 
in spite of work, seemed striving for expression 
within him. And besides, he had something else 
to dream about. Yes, he was in love. But let 
him give his reminiscence in his own words: ‘‘I 
was in love with Deacon Macfarlane’s sweet-faced 
adopted daughter, Mary. Between Mary in my 
heart, and the poetry in my head, I contrived to 








22 
be but a poor clerk for Mr. Conde. One night, 
after the store was closed, an intense longing came 
over me to see my ladye-love. She was ‘only ten 
miles away,’ like Sheridan. It was moonlight in 
June, and Mr. Conde’s gray mare was in the barn. 
Asking no questions, for conscience’ sake, con- 
cerning my right to appropriate the steed without 
permission, I saddled the creature and galloped 
off. I reached the house of my Mary at about 
midnight, and, as was my romantic custom, awoke 
the good Scotch family with a serenade. Mary 
dressed herself as speedily as possible and came 
down to the front door to meet me. After we 
had watched the moonlight on the lake for an 
hour or so, I bade her good-night, and returned to 
my place of business. It was after three o’clock 
in the morning before I and Conde’s mare were 
safely stabled. The face of my employer looked 
serious when I met him that morning. It seems 
that one of the other clerks had seen my departure 
and arrival, and had told of it. ‘The good-hearted 
merchant took me to one side, and, without once 
alluding to my escapade, quietly suggested that he 
had grave doubts about my being able to make a 
success of mercantile pursuits, and that I had 
better give it up. I agreed with him, as I had 
long been of the same opinion, but did not care 
to ‘break it to him suddenly.’ His action saved 
me the trouble. He was more than just to me in 
our settlement, and we parted good friends.’’ 
And so ended the attempt to make a business 
man of him. He now had time and oportunity to 
devote to his studies, that had been for some time 
neglected ; and also to take thorough musical in- 
struction under good masters, of which he eagerly 
availed himself. It was about this period that he 
wrote that beautiful and familiar hymn, ‘‘ The 
Mountains of Life.’’ His mother had suggested 
to him to write a hymn, and it was to gratify her 
that he undertook to do so. For months the sub- 
ject haunted him, and at last the three stanzas 
were committed to paper, and presented to his 
mother for a first reading. ‘I shall never forget,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘the effect they produced upon her, 
She read them over several times and literally 
baptized them in tears. It would seem as though the 
blessing she imparted to that poem was prophetic 
of its future career.’’ ‘‘ The Mountains of Life’’ 
was first published in the Syracuse Journal, and 
has since gone all over the land through the press, 
and in educational works and church tune books. 
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It has been plagiarized by a dozen hymn-writers, 
and, as an eminent doctor of divinity has expressed 
it, ‘*been seed-corn for the production of more 
than a score of popular hymns and revival songs.’’ 

It was not long after this that he composed, 
both words and music, that ever-popular song, 
‘*The Old Mountain Tree.’’ It was published 
by Oliver Ditson, of Boston, who gave great en- 
couragement to its young and inexperienced au- 
thor, just started in life, and for which he still 
feels grateful. The song was received with great 
favor; and his ambition once fired by the spark 
of success, he had not long to wait for a new in- 
spiration. ‘The Rover’s Grave’’ was his next 
song, and equally well received; and then fol- 
lowed ‘* The Rock of Liberty, ’’ and ‘‘ Meet me 
by the running Brook.’’ 

These songs were first introduc*d to the public 
by ‘*Ossian’s Bards,’’ a very popular concert 
troupe, of which Mr. Clark himself was musical 
director, and the famous humorist, Ossian E. 
Dodge, the organizer and proprietor. 

When ‘‘ Ossian’s Bards’’ were disbanded, Mr. 
Clark took to the field alone, and has given mu- 
sical readings and ballad entertainments through- 
out the States ever since, with the exception of a 
few months in 1859, when he was again associated 
with Mr. Dodge, with Mr. Charles F. Browne 
(**Artemus Ward’’) as advance agent. On this 
tour he met Coates Kinney, editor of the Zenia 
(Ohio) Mews, and author of that beautiful song, 
‘¢ Rain on the Roof.’’ Mr. Clark set it to music, 
and the song became very popular, and has since 
gone into many music and glee books. 

Mr. Clark’s solo concerts, if they may so be 
termed, are in the form of musical lectures, com- 
bining lecturing, singing and recitation, so as to 
present a pleasing variety of sentiment, song and 
humor. They are in no way sensational, and 
never fail to attract and interest the more cultured 
and refined of the communities in which he gives 
his entertainment. 

His last tour with Mr. Dodge was cut short by 
a cold on the lungs which led to a severe attack 
of lung fever. His family were then located at 
Dansville, New York, to which place he hastened. 
On the morning after his arrival he was prostrated 
with congested lungs ; and for six days he fasted in 
order to break up the fever. It was during these 


six days that he composed the words and music of 
‘The Beautiful Hills,’’ perhaps the best song he 
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ever wrote. He says: As I lay upon my bed, the 
words, melody, and harmony were all as clearly 
and distinctly revealed to me as though a band of 
singers had been rendering them within my hear- 
ing; and, before the impression left me, I had 
transferred it to music-paper. The song was after- 
wards published, and dedicated to Dr. James C. 
Jackson, in whose care I had been, and who had 
saved my life.’’ 

Mr. Clark regards ‘‘ The Beautiful Hills’ as 
his most successful song, and one that has sold 
more largely than any other, unless it be ‘‘ The 
Old Mountain Tree.’’ 

‘*Where have the Beautiful Gone?’’ ‘*’Tis 
Sweet to be Remembered,’’ ‘‘ Moonlight and 
Starlight,’’ and ‘‘We cannot give Thee Up,” a 
temperance song, were all well received, while 
‘¢ Marion Moore,’’ one of the most perfect of his 
lyrics, was never generally popular. 

Among his contributions to the songs of the 
war, and which were widely copied by the press, 
are, ‘‘Let me die With my Face to the Foe,’’ 
‘‘Fremont’s Battle Hymn,’’ ‘‘ The Voice of the 
Army”’ (afterwards re-issued as ‘‘ Logan’s Gather- 
ing,’’ with a portrait of General Logan on the 
title-page), and ‘‘The Children of the Battle- 
field.’’ 

Mr. Clark almost invariably wrote the poetry as 
well as the music for his songs. Among the few 
exceptions, and which have been successes, might 
be mentioned the following songs, to which he 
composed the music: ‘‘When the Mists have 
Rolled Away,’’ by Anna Herbert; ‘‘ Dare to say 
No,’’ by Horace M. Richards, and ‘‘ Nowhere to 
Go,’’ by Mary Sarvossa, both temperance songs ; 
and ‘‘ We've Drunk from the Same Canteen,’’ a 
camp song, by General Charles G. Halpine 
(‘* Miles O’Reilly).”’ 

Among Mr. Clark’s latest popular songs are 
‘‘The Isles of the By-and-by,’’ and ‘‘ Where is 
Home ?”’ an exquisitely beautiful song, by Father 
Ryan, the ‘‘poet-priest.’’ He has also lately 
composed a campaign song, published by Root & 
Sons, of Chicago, called ‘‘The Solid North,”’ 
which promises to be very popular as a political 
campaign song. 

Perhaps Mr. Clark’s more enduring fame will 
rest rather on facility as a song-writer and abilities 
as a poet than as a composer of music. He says 
himself that his music is only the imperfect inci- 
dent of sentiment embodied in lyric poetry by 








himself and others, and that he is never satisfied 
with his efforts at musical composition. However 
that may be, the people seem to differ with him 
in that respect, for few there are whose melodies 
carry with them a greater charm or give more 
real, unalloyed enjoyment. They never have the 
general flashy popularity of many for a time better 
known but ephemeral productions; but they Ave, 
and are in demand by the intelligent and thought- 
ful year after year, when, as his publisher, Oliver 
Ditson, has remarked, ‘‘the so-called ‘ popular 
songs’ are forgotten.’’ 

Some of his poems excel in beauty of figure and 
expression, and will always retain for their author 
a place in future poetical anthologies. Among 
his best-known poems, some of which travel an- 
nually through the press from one end of the 
Union to the other, are ‘‘ Leona,’’ ‘‘ The Boat- 
man’s Dream,’’ a glowing and beautiful tribute to 
the Martyr-President, the length of which only 
precludes its reproduction here; ‘‘ Art thou Living 
Yet ?’’ **Marion Moore,’’ ‘‘ November,’’ ‘‘ The 
Mountains of Life,’’ ‘‘ The Beautiful Hills,’’ and 
‘*Going Home.’’ 

Mr. Clark’s poems have never appeared in col- 
lected book form, though many of them have place 
in collections and school-readers. Several selec- 
tions may be found, accompanied by a graphic 
sketch of the poet, in a volume lately issued by 
D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, entitled ‘‘ Waifs and 
their Authors,’’ edited by A. A. Hopkins, of the 
American Rural Home, Rochester, New York. 

He has lately written his most lengthy and im- 
portant poem, called ‘‘The Mount of the Holy 
Cross,’’ the subject being one of the Colorado 
mountains of that name, and composed while 
visiting in that region a short time since. The 
poem has not as yet been published, but is recited 
by Mr. Clark at his entertainments, receiving a 
gratifying reception, not the least of which being 
a complimentary letter from the poet Longfellow. 
It is Mr. Clark’s intention to issue the ‘Mount of 
the Holy Cross’’ in book form, illustrated, during 
the coming season. 

Mr. Clark is a man of family, being blessed 
with a wife and two children living. His present 
home is at Minneapolis, Minnesota, where he is 
on the editorial staff of the Saturday Evening 
Spectator, a first-class weekly, literary and family 
newspaper. At the age of sixteen he was con- 
firmed in the Episcopal Church; but in a char- 
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acteristic letter, he says, ‘‘In religion I am an 
Independent—a sort of guerilla, fighting error of 
‘all kinds, but working either outside or inside of 
organizations as circumstances may direct. I re- 
spect all beliefs through which people find help 
and inspiration, from the Roman Catholic to the 
most liberal ; but do not choose to confine myself 
to any one method or set of methods, believing 
that they all contain a mixture of truth and error, 
and not wishing to place myself in such relations 
to them that I will be blinded to the faults or vir- 
tues of any.” 

In the cause of good he has sung like a Sankey ; 
in the cause of temperance he has talked like a 
Murphy. The portrait of Mr. Clark at the head 
of this article will give the reader a tolerably fair 
idea of his personal appearance. He is tall, nearly 
six feet in height, muscular and robust, weighing 
one hundred and eighty pounds, and well-propor- 
tioned. His health is excellent, and he prides 
himself on having always been a total abstainer 
from stimulants and narcotics. His admirable 
organization gives him a remarkable power of en- 
durance, whether the call be made upon his intel- 
lectual or physical faculties. In conversation he 
is remarkable for graceful fluency and brilliant 
expression, while few are gifted with a more 
ready wit, or with better faculty for agreeable 
repartee. 

As an appropriate close to this sketch, no 
apology will be necessary to the reader for taking 
up the space of the MonrHLy by presenting an 
exquisite poem by Mr. Clark, ‘‘ Going Home.” 
This, with several others, will appear in the 
‘«Cyclopedia of British and American Poets,”’ 
now in preparation by Epes Sargent, for publica- 
tion by Harper & Brothers, New York: 


Goinc Home. 


Kiss me when my spirit flies— 
Let the beauty of your eyes 

Beam along the waves of death 
While I draw my parting breath, 
And am borne to yonder shore 
Where the billows beat no more, 
And the notes of endless spring 
Through the groves immortal ring. 


I am going home to-night, 
Out of blindness into sight, 
Out of weakness, war and pain 
Into power, peace and gain; 





Out of winter gale and gloom 
Into summer breath and bloom; 
From the wand’rings of the past 
I am going home at last. 


Kiss my lips and let me go— 
Nearer swells the solemn flow 

Of the wondrous stream that rolls 
By the border-land of souls— 

I can catch sweet strains of songs 
Floating down from distant throngs, 
And can feel the touch of hands 
Reaching out from angel bands. 


Anger’s frown and envy’s thrust, 
Friendship chilled by cold distrust, 
Sleepless night and weary morn, 
Toil in fruitless land forlorn, 
Aching head and breaking heart, 
Love destroyed by slander’s dart, 
Drifting ship and darkened sea, 
Over there will righted be. 


Sing in numbers low and sweet, 
Let the songs of two worlds meet— 
We shall not be sundered long— 
Like the fragments of a song, 

Like the branches of a rill 

Parted by the rock or hill, 

We shall blend in tune and time, 
Loving on in perfect rhyme. 


When the noontide of your days 
Yields to twilight’s silver haze 

Ere the world recedes in space, 
Heavenward lift your tender face, 
Let your dear eyes homeward shine, 
Let your spirit call for mine, 

And my own will answer you 
From the deep and boundless blue. 


Swifter than the sunbeam’s flight 
I will cleave the gloom of night, 


‘And will guide you to the land 


Where our loved ones waiting stand, 
And the legions of the blest 

There shall welcome you to rest— 
They will know you when your eyes 
On the isles of glory rise. 


When the parted streams of life 
Join beyond all jarring strife, 
And the flowers that withered lay 
Blossom in immortal May— 
When the voices hushed and dear 
Thrill once more the raptured ear, 
We shall feel and know and see 
God knew better far than we. 
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TWO PORTRAITS. 
By Mrs. A. L. BassEtTT. 


I. 


CHAPTER I. 

It was an exquisite evening in the early summer- | 
time, and Nature had put on her fairest robe, 
decked herself with flowers and scattered perfumes | 
in the air that softly fanned her cheek. The sky 
wore its bluest, most ethereal vail, dotted with 
tiny white clouds here and there, and the Blue 
Ridge shrouded its bare cliffs with a darkly-blue 
mantle of hazy light, and looked down in smiling 
loveliness upon the ‘‘ Valley of the Shenandoah’’ 
(so well known now to the soldiers of the late 
war), and upon the handsome young couple who 
had been gazing admiringly upon sky and moun- 
tain. 

‘«The Masons have left the cottage, you wrote 
me; who lives here now?”’ asked Harvey Allerton, 
as he and his fair companion slowly approached a 
plain little house only a step from the roadside. 

‘¢ A widow from Yankee-land, I believe; I don’t 
know her name—she’s nobody,’’ replied Edith 
Randolph, indifferently, with the least particle of 
scorn in her tone. 

‘‘Ah, what a pity! I had hoped you would 
have some nice people there, as they are near 
enough to be your neighbors.’’ 

Harvey seemed fully to comprehend the mean- 
ing of the term nobody—it was a common and 
very expressive term in Virginia; it meant without | 
family or position, not in ‘‘ our circle,’’ and con- 
sequently not worth knowing. The Old Dominion 
before the war was very tenacious of the old tradi- 
tions brought over by the cavaliers, and the aristo- 
crats of the State occupied very much the position 
of the English nobility in society—a position so 
thoroughly recognized by every one that those 
who had no genealogical claim to it considered it 
an honor to be spoken to at church, where rich and 
poor meet together, by their aristocratic neigh- 
bors, expecting no other recognition. Family 
pride was certainly somewhat pardonable in those 
who have records of titles in their possession be- 
longing to their great, great, great-grandfathers, 
when many of the present nobles were unknown 
to the herald’s court; even as a distinguished 


| officer in the British army and late member of 


Parliament once said to a Virginia gentleman, 
‘¢Sir, your ancestors were at court and wearing 
coronets while mine were running about bare- 
footed in Scotland.’’ So the F. F. V.’s, proud 
of their lineage, lived, married, and died in their 
own select circle. 

When Edith called the unknown widow “ no- 
body,’’ Harvey felt no longer any interest in the 
occupant of the neat homestead, and the subject 
dropped without another remark from either party. 
They were close to the gate when Edith spoke, 
and, as Harvey carelessly replied, an involuntary 
impulse tempted Edith to look back, to penetrate 
the deep shadow of the grapevines clustering in 
heavy masses around the porch, and see if any one 
was in hearing. It seemed to her that she felt 
somebody looking at her. An exceedingly un- 
pleasant sensation, the sensation of having unin- 
tentionally spoken rudely of a person who was 
listening to her remarks, came over the kind- 
hearted girl as she encountered the steady, half- 
scornful gaze of a pair of large brown eyes, the 


| property of a young woman who was standing in 


the doorway, with her apron filled with flowers. 
She did not regret her speech, for it was only a 
plainly-expressed truth; but she had too much 
delicacy and kindliness of feeling willingly. to 
wound any one by speaking thus candidly in their 
presence, and therefore she did regret being 
overheard. Her first impulse was to tell Harvey 
what she had seen; but the second thought was 
better—why make him look back, as curiosity 
would assuredly tempt him to do? men were as 
weak and inconstant as women, and those brown 
eyes were uncommonly large and handsome. Why 
should his attention be called to them when her 
own dark-blue ones were ready to meet his with 
such true affection? No, there was no reason why 
she should mention having seen any one. 

‘Here is a splendid piece of road, cousin 
Harvey ; let’s have a gallop.”’ 


‘* Just as you please, ma chere. I always love 


a gallop with you, especially a long and fast one, 
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for it shakes down that mass of sunbeams confined [ 


in that odious net at the back of your head, and 
brings the roses into those cheeks, which are many 
shades too white. You don’t take enough exer- 
cise to give you a healthy color. Mammy makes 
too much of a baby of you. I verily believe she 
would keep every breath of air from your lungs if 
she had her way, so much afraid is she of your 
taking cold.’’ 

Edith laughed merrily as she gave the reins to 
her horse; and as they dashed along she stole a 
hairpin or two from her shining braids of red- 
gold hair, just to make sure that it would sooner 
or later fall like a sunny cloud around her. In 
her childish innocence she sought to please by 
gratifying the wishes of her companion ; coquetry 
had not yet taught her the surer art of perverse- 
ness. 

She was only sixteen, and the young man at 
her side having counted his twenty-eighth birth- 
day, called her in his heart ‘‘only a child—a 
dear, sweet, lovable child.’’ It was the child’s 
hand he held in a loose, cousinly and unconcealed 
grasp; but it was the woman’s mind to which he 
addressed his conversation, to which he confided 
his hopes for the brilliant future in store for him, 
and this fascinated her. 

‘*How do you like brown eyes, Cousin Harvey; 
brown eyes as big and dark as ripe chestnuts ?’’ 
she asked, as the gallop subsided into a canter on 
the steep hill which announced their approach to 
Harper’s Ferry. 

‘*T greatly prefer blue.’’ 

**T didn’t ask which you preferred—brown or 
blue,” she said, with a little pout, put on to hide 
a smile, ‘‘I asked how you liked chestnut-brown 
eyes; great, big, reddish-brown eyes with lashes 
an inch long and a look that seems to go right 
through you.”’ 

‘*T don’t like to feel transparent, Edie; it makes 
a fellow conscious that he’s small, only five feet 
eight, when he’d like to stand six in his socks. I 
can’t do better than repeat, I prefer blue eyes, 
eyes blue as Italia’s cloudless skies, that seem to 
shrink from too bold a gaze and hide like gentians 
beneath the snowy lids.’’ Harvey had dropped 
the careless tone in which he first spoke, and 
looked with unfeigned admiration at the soft, 
loving face, the tall, lithe figure so close to him. 

Edith turned away her head; a perverse spirit 
seemed to possess her whenever she thought of 





the steady gaze that followed them as they left the 
cottage behind ; and so, after a moment’s pause, 
she said, ‘‘ But you do admire a rather fefize style 
of beauty. I’ve heard you so often speak admir- 
ingly of Anna Byrd.’’ 

‘* Yes, as far as she is concerned, I do most in- 
tensely appreciate the exquisite symmetry of my 
little niece’s figure ; but don’t you know how true 
it is ‘we like best our opposites.’ My model of 
beauty is quite five feet six or seven—which is it, 
pet?’’ He laughed as he caught her hand and 
bent his head over the waving, sunny curls which 
the breeze tossed to his lips. He meant nothing 
by his light caress, his flattering words; meant 
nothing only because his own heart was free ; the 
same praise lavished upon another might have 
conveyed an intimation of deep affection. Poor 
Edith! who can blame her for believing he loved 
her—what more could he have said? Perhaps he 
caught a glimpse of her passing thoughts, for he 
held her hand only an instant, and a shadow 
flitted across his brow as she remained silent. 
‘What made you ask me such questions, Edie? 
Do you know any little brown-eyed love of a girl 
whom you want to introduce ?”’ 

‘*No, indeed !’’ she answered, quickly. ‘‘ Nearly 
all of my friends are good-sized blondes. I don’t 
like dark eyes, and—well, I knew you didn’t, I’d 
heard you say so before; but I did want to hear 
you abuse them this evening.”’ 

Harvey only laughed at her pettish but honest 
little speech, then pointed to the gathering clouds, 
declared himself enough of a Baptist to object to 
sprinkling, and added, ‘‘ Jt would require a rapid 
ride at best to reach Waveland before the tea 
hour.”’ 

The evening meal over, Edith waited only for 
Harvey’s early good-night, and was in her own 
room before the sound of his horse’s hoofs had 
died away on the pike. 

‘Now, mammy dear, just send Jane away, and 
put me to bed yourself, please,’’ said the mother- 
less girl, as she threw her arms around her stately 
old nurse, who sat as erect in her shuck-bottom 
chair as any grandame of the olden time. Her 
dress was spotlessly neat, her cap border carefully 
crimped, and the handkerchief crossed on her 
bosom was white as snow. 

‘Yes, chile, to be sure I will. Jane, you can 
go; your mistress don’t want you no more.”’ 

Mammy had been born and raised in the house 
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with her old master’s children, and did not talk 
like a plantation negro, although her grammar 
was not always a /a Murray. 

‘*Mammy, you may just do everything for me, 
I’m so tired! Please get off these horrid shoes 
first, they are so heavy; and then untangle this 
tiresome hair. I had to let it come down just to 
please my foolish cousin ; but oh, its awful having 
to comb it when one’s so sleepy !”’ 

‘* Never mind. 
be bothered ; just lie down on the couch, and I’ll 
get all the tangle out.’’ 

Edith lay with her eyes closed on the white 
pillow over which her hair hung like a golden 
net, silent and happy in spite of her fatigue. 
Suddenly she opened her deep-blue eyes, and 
looking eagerly into the tender face bending over 
her, said: 

‘«Mammy, tell me something about the people 
at the cottage ?”’ 

‘‘La, chile, they arn’t nobody! They keeps 
but one servant, helps to clean up the house, and 
washing days they actually cooks themselves, on a 
new-fangled thing they call a cooking-stove.”’ 

‘* Poor things! the idea of cooking, such weather 


as this! But I reckon they’re used to it, and 
don’t mind it much. How many are there in the 
family ?”’ 


‘¢ Only the mother and daughter, I heard Mollie 
say. She went there to sell ’em some chickens, 
and the young lady—they call her Miss Hattie— 
looked so sweet and pretty that Mollie ran to her, 
just like she’d been you, and hugged her, and told 
her she was like a flower in the garden. La, bless 
you, the little thing was scared to death; and 


screamed to her mother to come help her, that 


Mollie was crazy. Her mother seemed to be 
better used to the ways about here, and she told 
Miss Hattie not to be scared, it was just a way 
the negroes had, she’d heard her son say so. 
Then they both made very nice apologies to 
Mollie, but she hasn’t been there since; she said 
she never had been called a ‘nigger’ before by 
any white lady; she was master’s servant, his 
genteel colored woman, and she never meant to 
be anything else. I told Mollie people from the 
Noeth didn’t know any better; but she can’t get 
over that. Betsy Ann lives with them, and she 
tells me they treat her mighty well; but she’s 
awful lonesome, and I know she never did as 
much work before in her life. I never did hear 








| dangerous. 
Mammy’s darling chile shan’t | 
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of one woman cooking and washing and ironing 
and helping to clean up the house !’’ 

‘Nor I, either,’’ laughed Edith. ‘‘ Now, 
mammy, this will do; go put your dear old self 
to bed, and I’ll be asleep five minutes after I say 
my prayers.”’ 

Yes, Edith could sleep now. The graceful 
little figure, the great chestnut eyes were not 
Harvey could not love any but a 
lady, and the life of the girl she had seen could 
not be a lady’s life in her opinion—refinement 
and cooking could not go hand in hand. 

Harvey sat smoking upon the piazza of his beau- 
tiful home long after Edith was asleep; and while 
the smoke curled in blue wreaths around his 
head, dimming the glory of the moonlight, he 
was busily thinking. Now and then a broken 
sentence would find utterance between his half- 
closed teeth, and float from his lips upon the 
wings of a perfumed cloud. 

‘*By George! she’s a beauty. The prettiest 
creature about here, certainly! Its horribly lonely 
in a house without any womenkind flying around ; 
and they say its jolly having a wife running to 
meet you whenever you come home. Bless the 
child’s heart! I believe—I believe—she—loves 
me !”’ 

The sentences were broken, and the last words 
were whispered—whispered with a smile of satis- 
faction, -as he tilted his chair back against the 
wall, and put his feet upon the iron railing around 
the porch. 


The sun throws its dying rays upon the rocky 
surface of the Maryland Heights—as that part of 
the Blue Ridge is called on the northern side of 
the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry—and the wonder- 
ful profile upon its steep, bare face, so like Wash- 
ington’s, stands out as if chiseled by some giant 
sculptor. 

A large party of young people staying at Mr. 
Randolph’s have been picnicing upon the Heights ; 
and the long line of equestrians descending the 
mountain, looks charmingly picturesque in the 
rosy light of the sunset. : 

Edith thinks she has never been so happy 
before. Her hat is encircled with wild flowers 
which Harvey’s own hand has snatched for her 
from the cliffs, and to-day his voice has a tone of 
tender earnestness in it which she has never heard 
before. 
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‘* Oh, cousin Harvey, don’t you think we might 
ford the river? you said you had forded it once 
long ago, and Dixie scares at the bridge; do let’s 
try it! Iam sure I should enjoy it so much.” 

‘* You are sure you can manage Dixie, and that 
you won’t be frightened, Edith ?”’ 

‘* Yes, yes, I am certain I can make Dixie be- 
have ; and nothing ever scares me.’’ 

‘* Well, then, we’ll stop at that little house at 
the foot of the mountain, and inquire if its quite 
safe to attempt it,’’ said Harvey, as they touched 
their horses with their whips and left their friends 
far behind. 

In a few moments they stopped at the gate 
which led into a small yard surrounding the 
house, which was scarcely better than a servant’s 
cabin. At the gate stood a brown pony, on 
which there was a neat side saddle; but neither 
Edith nor Harvey gave it a thought, for the old 
man who owned the premises had quickly re- 
sponded to their call, and was answering their 
questions rather unsatisfactorily. 

‘« Wall, its a good enough ford, or leastwise it 
used to be; but nobody crosses it since the bridge 
was built again. Danger? No, sir, no danger 
for you ; but tain’t handylike for the lady ;’’ and 
the old fellow looked admiringly at Edith. 

‘* There now, he says there’s no danger ; lets 
try it, please. I don’t mind if I get my dress wet 
again ; it can’t be hurt now.”’ ‘ 

She looked at him so pleadingly in her childish 
glee, Allerton could not resist; and while their 
friends paused upon the bridge to see what had 
become of them, they rode up the canal a short 
distance, then plunged into the noisy, foaming 
waves of the broad Potomac, where it ripples and 
dances over the rocks in its bed, close to the long 
railroad bridge at the ferry. 

Dixie arched her pretty neck, and lifted her 
feet daintily, as if she would have preferred dry 
land; but a touch of the whip in her mistress’s 
hand sent her forward against her will, and with 
evident reluctance she followed close behind Aller- 
ton on his powerful gray. 

Edith laughed merrily, and pushed bravely on, 
trying for a time to talk to her cousin ; but before 
they reached the middle of the stream, the deafen- 
ing roar of the falls prevented her hearing his re- 
plies, and she began to feel a little giddy. Oh, 
how wide the river was; it seemed as if they had 
been an hour crossing! Edith’s head felt hot, 
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she stooped down and dipped her hand in the 
water which now rose nearly to her feet, and wet 
her hair on the temples, then bathed her forehead ; 
that would surely relieve her. Harvey has left her 
far behind ; he looks back and calls to her to fol- 
low him, to watch the ripples and she’ll not. lose 
the ford. She answers bravely, crying out as 
loudly and cheerily as she can, ‘‘ Yes, yes, I’m 
coming ;’’ but her voice and his sound weird and 
strange, mingled with the roar and gurgle of the 
water foaming over the rocks. Harvey again 
pushes on; she sees that he is moving only by 
the distance between them, which is increasing 
every moment; she sees the water rushing by, 
that is moving; but everything else seems stand- 
ing still. 

‘Come, Edie, dear, come on faster,’’ she hears 
in a voice faint and strange, as if it came from the 
other world ; and still she cries, ‘‘ I’m coming,’’ 
yet cannot tell whether her horse is moving or not. 

**Go on, Dixie,’’ she says, firmly, almost 
fiercely. ‘‘I won’t admit that I’m giddy! I 
won’t have him think I’m frightened ; for I’m 
not, only my head is swimming because I’m not 
used to it. Go on, Dixie!’’ 

She knows she speaks angrily; but her voice 
dies away like a murmur amidst the hoarse laugh- 
ter, the boisterous sport of the waves. Is she 
moving? Yes; for the horse’s feet slip from the 
rocks, and she goes down, down, deeper and 
deeper, until she feels the water running over her 
knees, and it seems creeping upward toward her 
waist, it dashes a moment over her lap, then 
Dixie gives a plunge and again stands on the 
slippery rocks; and the water receding only 
rushes wildly around her feet. She has gathered 
her long riding skirt closely about her, so that her 
feet are uncovered, and her shoes are soon wet 
through and through. She does not mind this; 
but there is a rushing sound in her ears which 
prevents her from distinguishing any other dis- 
tinctly. She is looking to see where the ripples 
are that she may follow Harvey, who is looking 
back anxiously. A few minutes before he had 
heard her answer, “I’m coming ;’’ but she is no 
nearer him. Dixie is surely coming on; he sees 
the water splashed by her hoofs falling in a shower 
around the lovely face he believes he is beginning 
to love more than any other. True, there is but 


a short distance between them; but he cannot 
easily go back to her, so he asks again, ‘‘ Are 
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you coming ?’’ and again waits, then moves slowly 
forward as she looks at him and smiles. 

Dixie is not moving, she is only pawing the 
water and restlessly tossing her head. Edith 
thinks she is going forward, and smiles at Har- 
vey. She knows he has spoken; but she can no 
longer hear what he says for the roaring in her 
ears; nor can she answer, for Dixie seems reeling 
beneath her weight, and her head goes rpund and 
round. She feels that death is near, she cannot 
sit upon her horse until Harvey reaches her; and 
she looks calmly away from the water up towards 
the deep-blue sky whither she is going, and forgets 
for an instant the worlds he is leaving behind. 

A voice she loves calls her back to earth—to 
the consciousness of helplessness and danger. 
Harvey is only a few yards from her in reality; 
but his horse is swimming—he has lost the ford. 

‘* There is nothing left for us to do but to swim 
to the shore; guide Dixie so that she’ll follow my 
gray; don’t be frightened, there’s no danger; 
keep firm in your seat.’’ 

Edith only heard the words, ‘‘ we must swim 
for the shore,’’ and saw Harvey draw his feet up 
as high as possible upon his saddle as his horse 
began to swim. 

Her voice does not tremble as she answers, 
calmly, ‘‘I can’t—I’m giddy.’’ Her pride was 
all gone now. 

‘*Look away from the water; I’ll come to 
you.” 

She looked up, but the words came too late; 
her pride had perhaps cost her her life. The 
water is still dashed in her face as Dixie impa- 
tiently paws the green rocks; but her eyes are 
closed, a cold dew stands on her forehead, she 
sways from side to side in her saddle. Gently she 
falls forward, still conscious of an effort to guide 
her head until it shall rest on her horse’s neck ; 
then darkness seemed to envelop her, and crush 
both mind and body beneath its black wings; and 
then she knew no more. 

‘<T’ll guide you to the other side,’’ said a clear, 
sweet voice. ‘‘I saw you would miss the ford by 
going into the river where you did, for since the 
flood last year it has shifted. I determined to 
follow as soon as the lady’s horse stopped. I 
guessed what was the matter, for I had my head 
to swim once. Come on, she’s all right now.’’ 

Edith had opened her eyes to find Harvey’s 
arms supporting her upon her saddle, and the girl 


of the cottage, with the chestnut eyes, by her side 
on the pony she had seen just before plunging 
into the noisy river. 

With Harvey’s hand upon her bridle and her 
eyes turned away from the water, she is no longer 
giddy; and as they follow the brave girl riding 
in front of them she laughs at the idea of her 
**feint,’’ as she calls it, and blames herself for 
being so foolish. 

The shore was soon reached, and they hastened 
at once to the hotel, where their anxious friends 
were awaiting their arrival. 

The stranger had said good-evening, and taken 
the rode homeward when they turned into the 
principal street of the little village ; and, ungrateful 
or momentarily forgetful of her services, neither 
Edith nor Harvey alluded to her after she de- 
parted. Perchance the cool manner in which the 
girl declined their thanks for her services had 
rather annoyed the cordial and enthusiastic voung 
Southerners. Edith had to allow her friends to 
visit beautiful ‘‘ Jefferson’s Rock’’ without her, 
while her skirts were being dried by the kitchen 
fire; and the moon was shining brightly before 
the weary excursionists reached home. 


CHAPTER II. 

Harvey ALLERTON’s gray riding-horse stands 
by the cottage gate, while he, beneath the shade 
of the grapevines, waits the answer to his knock 
upon the door. He waits only a few moments ; 
there is a light tread in the hall, the latch is with- 
drawn, and he sees a pretty little figure, clad in 
white, standing before him. 

‘*Miss Haywood, I presume? Allow me to 
introduce myself; my name is Allerton.’’ 

Miss Haywood bowed rather coldly. 

«Will you walk in, Mr. Allerton ?’’ 

‘‘She might have shaken hands with me,”’ 
thought Harvey, as he followed her into the par- 
lor. He glanced around with some surprise, and 
was conscious that he half-started and changed 
color as he took his seat upon a luxurious sofa, 
and found himself opposite an exquisite oil-paint- 
ing hanging above a handsome piano; while on 
every side of the room hung fine engravings of 
world-renowned pictures; and books and maga- 
zines lay carelessly strewn around as if constantly 
in use. 





Hattie Haywood noticed his evident astonish- 
ment, and a smile half-scornful, half-derisive 
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curled her red lips. Harvey caught the shadow 
of that smile, for it still lingered unconsciously 
upon her colorless cheeks as he turned toward 
her, and somewhat awkwardly apologized for his 
visit. 

**T took the liberty of calling upon you, Miss 
Haywood, to express my own and Miss Ran- 
dolph’s thanks for your services on yesterday. 
My cousin was very anxious to enjoy the novelty 
of fording a river, and insisted upon my taking 
her across where I had once found a ford for my- 
self; I yielded, never imagining that she would 
grow giddy. She is a beautiful rider, and per- 
fectly fearless, and I thought she might venture. 
You came to our rescue just at the right moment ; 
I had lost the ford, and should have had to take 
her upon my horse and thus swim across, which 
would not have been agreeable to her, and would 
greatly have mortified her pride.”’ 

‘*She would scarcely have liked her ‘pride 
mortified.’ I can understand that,’’ said Hattie, 


with a smile, as she remembered Edith’s words 
months before, when in the early springtime she 
had regretted that there was ‘ nobody’ at the cot- 


tage whom she could visit. 
Harvey’s reply. 

‘How did you happen to see us and to fol- 
low ?’’ asked Harvey, with some curiosity. 

‘*Oh, I was on a visit to a poor sick woman at 
the house where you made your inquiries about 
the ford, and having crossed there once or twice 
myself, I thought I’d see if you took the right 
course ; in a few moments I found you were going 
wrong, and determined to follow. 
impulse ; I obeyed it, scarcely knowing why I did 
it, so you need not thank me.’’ ‘he words were 
spoken carelessly, and with utter indifference. 

** You are accustomed to fording streams ?”’ 

‘Yes; at the North I have crossed many a 
river on horseback; the Potomac tempted me 
because it was wider than most of our streams. I 
was more fortunate than you in the directions I 
received ; I was told not to try the old ford, that 
it had shifted since the flood last fall.’’ 

‘*Do you like your new home, Miss Haywood ? 
I fear you’ve found it lonely ?’’ 

‘*No, I do not like my home here; but I like 
the beautiful country, the mild climate. New 
England is too cold for me.’ 

‘May I ask what is your objection to your 
home ; is the house uncomfortable ?”’ 


She remembered also 


It was just an. 





‘‘ You should not have asked to know my ob- 
jection; but as you have, I’ll answer honestly. 
The house does well enough, though entirely 
without conveniences. There were no stoves or 
furnaces when we came into it; the spring was a 
quarter of a mile from the house, from which we 
had to get our entire supply of water; the kitchen 
quite a long walk from the dining-room, and there 
was no woodshed; but these defects could be 
remedied, It is the pride of the people which 
makes a residence here tedious and disagreeable.’’ 

** You don’t know us, or you wouldn’t talk so.’’ 

“Perhaps not. I’ve had no opportunity of 
knowing you who call yourselves the aristocracy 
of the country; and those of the second class 
whom I’ve met, though very good, kind, hospi- 
table people,.are not well educated, and therefore 
one tires of their society. I shall be glad to turn 
my face northward again.”’ 

‘* You are going to leave us, then ?”’ 

‘* Yes, very soon, or I should not have spoken 
so freely. You asked an awkward question, and 
I’ve answered honestly and truthfully.”’ 

‘* Hattie, dear, its time you were getting ready 
for tea,’’ said a feeble voice from the next room. 

‘Mother has been asleep; she doesn’t know 
that any one is here,” said Hattie, her voice soft- 
ening. ‘‘I’m coming, mother,’’ she then an- 
swered in a louder tone. ‘‘ You'll stay to tea, 
Mr. Allerton ?”’ 

The question was asked politely, but not very 
cordially, and yet Harvey stayed. 

‘* We keep but one servant ; on washing day I 
get our meals ready,’’ she said, pointedly, as she 
left the room. 

She did not close the door behind her, and 
Harvey saw her fasten a neat apron around her 
waist as she laid the cloth upon the table, and 
quickly put the plates, knives, spoons, etc. in 
their places. He could not help watching her 
intently, and replied almost at random to the re- 
marks made by the fragile-looking lady whom 
Hattie brought in and introduced as her mother, 
before she began her work. 

Harvey had never known a tea ready so quickly 
after an order was given for its preparation. True, 
there was nothing hot but the delicately-browned 
omlette, the tea and coffee; but the bread was 
cut in thin slices ; the dishes of preserves seemed 
freshly filled, and in the centre of the table stood 
a tiny vase of flowers he had seen her arrange after 
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her return from the aenseoent kitchen, 
tally decided he had never before eaten such a 
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He egy | moment ‘that wen was no novice. 


delicious meal, and ventured upon a few compli- | 
ments after they had taken their seats around the 


tea table. 
‘¢ What beautifully white bread ; 
not of your manufacture, Miss Haywood ?’’ 


this is surely | 


‘© Yes, I made it, and everything else you see | 


upon the table.’’ 
mother looked up in evident surprise. 

“‘ Hattie does everything about the house on 
Tuesdays,’’ said Mrs. Haywood, gently. ‘‘ Our 
income is small, and we economize when at home 
so that we may enjoy a trip somewhere every 
year. Weare going soon to California. Hattie 
has been everywhere there is anything worth see- 
ing on this side of the Rocky Mountains, and now 
she’s bent on going to the Yosemite Valley ; and 
I think the climate of the Pacific States will suit 
me better than Virginia. We came here because 
we had heard so much of the beauty of Harper’s 
Ferry and the country around it, and we were not 
disappointed.” 


‘©] was in everything but the scenery,” said | you,”’ 


Hattie, laughing. She had not liked being called 
“* nobody,”’ 
taken it for granted that she was not worth visit- 


ing because she lived differently from themselves ; | 


but she had vented her spite now upon Harvey, | 
and was satisfied. 
could be housemaid and cook, and now she was | 
in a good humor, and would let him see her in | 
another character. 

Her cheeks were flushed from contact with the 
heated air of the kitchen, and her brown eyes 
flashed and glowered beneath their long black 
lashes, making her sweet face almost beautiful. 


She spoke coldly, and her | 


She had shown him how she | ‘« Edith and the young folks have sat down to the 


She played 
| without notes long, difficult selections from operas 
most exquisitely, while Harvey listened entranced. 
He had never heard any one in private play so 
well. 

** Now, shall I sing for you?”’ 

She scarcely waited for his eager ‘‘ yes’’ before 
she placed a sheet of music before her and began 
that sweet air from Trovatore, ‘‘Breeze of the 
Night.’’ Her voice was not powerful; but it was 
sweet and clear as a bird’s, and perfectly culti- 
vated. 

The piano did not face the wall, and Harvey 


| sat sunning himself in the light of those great 
| chestnut eyes, as Edith called them; he felt sad, 
| troubled, he knew not why. 


| 


The song ended, Hattie closed the instrument, 


| and Harvey rose to say good-by. 


| 
| 


| afforded me too much pleasure. 


| 


‘* My first visit has been a long one, Miss Hay- 
wood, and yet I will not apologize for it; it has 
May I come 
again soon ?”’ 

** Yes, come if you wish; we’ll be glad to see 
Hattie had thawed, and spoke cordially. 
It was still very early, not yet eight o’clock, 


and she despised the people who had | and Harvey put spurs to his horse, and in fifteen 


minutes dismounted at Mr. Randolph’s door. 
‘¢ Just in time for supper, Harvey,’’ said that 
gentleman, as he came forward to meet his guest. 


‘table. You've been to tea? Well, never mind; 


| come in and join usin a cup of coffee at any rate.” 


Harvey knew he must share their meal, or 


| offend his hospitable friends; and so he made no 


Throwing a white net over the table, she entered | 


the parlor and closed the door behind her. 

‘¢ Are you fond of music, Mr. Allerton ?’’ 

‘* Passionately fond of good music, such as l’m 
sure you can give me, Miss Haywood,”’ he said, 
raising the lid of the piano. Yes, he thought she 
could do anything now. 

She laughed again merrily, almost wickedly, as 
she took her seat at the instrument, and ran her 
fingers lightly over the keys. 
oughly master of their art, they have an air of 
conscious power which is visible in every move- 


ment; and Hattie’s graceful posture, and the | 


rapid, gentle motion of her hands showed in a 





When one is thor- | 


| the soft, cool twilight ; 


_ knows what at the other end of the table. 
no one to wait on us; here two men and a boy, 
| with a little fellow to keep the flies off. There’’— 


farther objection, and was quickly ushered into a 
brilliantly lighted room where Edith sat at the 


| head of a long, crowded table. 


‘* What acontrast!’’ thought Harvey. ‘‘ There 
here a dozen lamps or 


more. There a simple, light repast; here a feast 


_ of good things—hot bread of several kinds, roasted 


partridges, stewed oysters, salad, cake, and patience 
There 


he did not finish the last sentence ; he could not 


| compare, and he was not yet ready to contrast the 
pretty little figure at the head of the other table 
in her simple white dress with the beautiful girl 
in a rich silk robe presiding so gracefully here. 
, He made his way to a seat near her. 
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‘*Won’t you take something, Cousin Har- | young girl’s spirit. Her cheeks burned, and her 
vey?” eyes flashed when she said she could learn, and he 

‘« Only a cup of coffee, please.’’ believed she could. 

‘‘Oh, you dislike these horrid set suppers as | A few moments later they adjourned to the 
much as I do,’’ she whispered ; ‘‘ but one must have | parlor; Harvey again mentally contrasted it with 
them ; it is always expected when you have com- | another he had seen. A large handsome room, 
pany.’’ She sighed. ‘I get so tired of them ; | simply furnished ; a mirror over the mantel, a few 
the gentlemen eat just from habit, I believe, at | family portraits around. Mr. Randolph liked 
these late meals, and the girls don’t care for them. | pictures, he said, but could not afford them; he 
What a tyrant custom is! No one can be hungry | lived up to his income, and neither he nor his 
now after a four o’clock dinner. Do people else- | daughter had ever been beyond Niagara in their 
where live as we do?”’ short and infrequent trips to New York, because 

‘*T’ve been all through the South, Edith, and I | of this lack of ready money. There was a piano 
find we all live pretty much alike; we spend our | standing open near the window, just where another 
fortunes on our tables. North and West the | piano stood, Harvey remembered, and he asked his 
people keep their money for more rational plea- | cousin to play for him. 
sures than mere pampering of the appetite and | Edith played well and with taste, then she sang. 
indulgence of the luxuriously-inclined body. We | Her voice was sweet, and she chose a simple Scotch 
all have our faults, however; we are unwisely | ballad; for she had never taken a singing lesson. 
generous and self-indulgent, while their economy | She had been educated at home by a Northern 
and constant care for the morrow makes them | governess, who could only teach her instrumental 


too often hard and selfish. They are better | music; so her really fine voice had not been cul- 
prepared for reverses than we are, because they 


are differently educated. What could you do if | 


you were suddenly reduced to poverty, Edith ?’’ 

‘«1’m sure I don’t know; I never did any work 
in my life. Mammy never lets me even make a 
cake, it hurts Sarah's feelings, she says; she im- 
agines if I offer to help her that I think she can’t 
do it by herself, and her pride is wounded. Jane 
makes all my clothes; so I couldn’t be a dress- 
maker. I can crochet and embroider beautifully ; 
but that is nothing.” 

‘What do you do with all your time, if you 
never sew or cook ?” 

‘*Why, I’ve lots to do. I get out the provi- 
sions for the plantation; see the clothes for our 
servants cut out; make up medicine for the sick, 


and do ever so much else, besides reading a quan- | 
I | 


tity. I don’t see why you ask such questions. 
know perfectly well that if I were poor and had 
to work, I could learn, and do as well as anybody ; 
but what’s the use of knowing what you are never 
likely to put into practice ?”’ 

Harvey did not answer; he felt proud of the 


tivated, and knew not its own power. 

** You have a splendid voice, Edie; what a pity 
| you never were able to improve it by taking 
| lessons ?”’ 
| With a woman’s quick instinct, Edith looked at 
_him earnestly, intently a moment, then turned 
| away without a word. She had never received 
| anything but unqualified praise from his lips 

before when she sang for him. She then made 
/some excuse for leaving him, and joined a party 
| who were getting up a dance, and was soon en- 
| gaged in rushing through the mazy figures of the 
| Virginia reel ; but when she stopped for a moment 
| to say good-night to Harvey a half-hour later, she 
| looked calmly again into his face as she said, 
| quietly; 
| ** You've called on Miss Haywood.” 
“ Yes, I saw her this evening. She’s a perfect 
| lady, Edie; not the nobody we thought her. 
| You’ll visit her, won’t you?’’ 

‘*T don’t know; I won’t promise. I’ve so 
many places to visit now I never get around. 
They’re waiting for me. Good-night.’’ 





REMEMBER, when incited to slander, that it is | 


only he among you who is without sin that may 
cast the first stone. 


| WHEN the tongue of slander stings thee, let 
| this be thy comfort—they are not the worst fruits 
on which the wasps alight. 
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CATHEDRALS AND CATHEDRAL TOWNS. 


By GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
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WHOEVER would see Rome and its environs to | dusky forests, the Alban Lake, names so familiar 
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left of the lofty summit of Monte Pila, occupying 
the sunny crest of a hill, are the ruins of Tus- 
culum, the scene of Cicero’s Tusculan Disputa- 
tions, and the birthplace of Cato. On the east 
stretch away the picturesque and woody heights 
of Tivoli, the ‘‘ Superbum Tibur’’ of Virgil, amid 
whose beautiful scenery and beneath whose groves 
of pine and cypress Horace composed some of his 
most exquisite lyrics. In the charming vale be- 
yond lay his Sabine farm. Looking northward 
the eye successively rests upon the conical peaks 
of Monte Genaro, the amphitheatric sweep of the 
Sabine mountains, the isolated summit of the clas- 
sical Soracte and the wooded peak of Monte 
Musini, each representative of some scene of 
poetic or historic interest. Beyond is the blue 
ridge of the Apennines. To the northwest may 
be seen the distant range of La Tolfa, and nearer 
by the volcanic group, amid whose bold and bar- 
ren summits nestles the lake of Bracciano. From 
this point the eye traverses the fertile valley of 
the Arrone till it joins the Mediterranean, and 
then ranges away to the dim and shadowy outline 
of the watery horizon. 

As we contract the circle of vision the sur- 
rounding plain is strewn with the ruined monu- 
ments of that which once constituted Rome the 
mistress of the world. Among these, perhaps, to 
the general tourist, the most grand feature are the 
aqueducts, that with a succession of gigantic 
arches stride across the desolate Campagna like so 
many giants’ causeways—the exaggerated ruins of 
Titanic structures that will tell their own stories 
for many centuries to come. Beneath us is the 
city of the Popes. The massive circular tower of 
Hadrian’s mausoleum, or the castle of St. Angelo, 
confronts us from the east with its grim and war- 
like visage. It is surmoynted with a bronze statue 
of the archangel Michael, and has been christened 
St. Angelo, from a traditionary account that dur- 
ing the prevalence of a pestilence at Rome the 
archangel appeared from its summit to Pope Gre- 
gory in the act of sheathing his sword, where- 
upon the plague was stayed. At its base flows 
the golden Tiber, which, spanned by numerous 
bridges, traverses the city in an irregular winding 
course, and divides it into two unequal divisions. 
Further on the eye rests upon the flowery crest of 
the Pincian Hill, the Bois de Bologne, or Hyde 
Park of the Roman capital. At its base, easily 
distinguished by the obelisk of red granite, is the 





Piazza del Popolo, from which radiate the main 
arteries of the city—among these the far-famed 


Corso. Some distance to the right, on the highest 


point of the Quirinal, is the palace of the Pope, 
while far away to the southeast, crowning the 
summit of the Capitoline, may be seen the impos- 
ing facade and lofty tower of the Capitol, whose 
great bell never tolls but to announce the death 
of the Pontiff, or the advent of the carnival. 
This semicircular sweep brings us around again to 
the Tiber, near the boat-shaped island of San 
Bartolemew. From this point, following the course 
of the river to the castle of St. Angelo, we com- 
plete a circle that embraces within its limits the 
greater part of the modern city of Rome. Be- 
yond, and nearly encircling it, lies the city of the 
Ceesars. 

From the midst of the confused jumble of cir- 
cles and squares, quadrangles and polygons that 
appear from this height to have been tumbled 
promiscuously together, numerous landmarks fix 
and detain the eye. Towers and domes, obelisks 
and triumphal ‘columns everywhere relieve the 
otherwise monotonous aspect of brick and mortar. 
Here and there a slender shaft, terminating in the 
omnipresent gilt cross, shoots up into the air with 
a venerable aspect, that reminds you of Isis and 
Serapis. Conspicuous among the triumphal col- 
umns are those of Antonine and Trajan, the one 
surmounted by a colossal bronze statue of St. Paul, 
the other by that of St. Peter. Nearer by is the 
La Rotonda, or the Pantheon. For more than 
eighteen centuries it has withstood the ravages of 
fire and flood, siege and storm, inundation and 
earthquake, Goth and Vandal; the shrine of all 
creeds, from the pagan to the Christian, the tem- 
ple of all gods, from Jupiter to Jehovah, it has 
been desecrated and preserved by soldiers, conse- 
crated and plundered by popes, and though 
stripped of its ornaments to furnish shrines for St. 
Peter’s and cannons for St. Angelo, it is still the 
best preserved monument of ancient Rome, and is 
universally recognized as the synonytn for archi- 
tectural beauty and symmetry. Behind the altar 
of one of its chapels repose the ashes of Raphael— 
fit shrine for such immortal dust! It was not a 
vain boast of Michael Angelo that he would place 
the Pantheon in the air. Here it is, and we upon 
its summit, more than four hundred feet above 
the pavement. The four surrounding cupolas 
might have graced as many elegant churches, and 
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yet they appear as mere belfries in comparison 
with this. Beneath our feet is the sublimest struc- 


than three centuries elapsed, from the laying of its 
foundation to its final completion. And yet, 
though covering an area of eight English acres, 
the mind does not readily comprehend its immen- 
sity. 

Immediately in front is the piazza of St. Peter’s, 


THE PANTHEON AT ROME. 





| it has occupied in the history of the Church or as 
| a depository for the miracles of genius that have 
ture that has ever been reared for Christian wor- | 
ship. Forty-three popes lived and died, and more | 


made Rome the centre both of ancient and 
modern art. 
Before descending let us climb the ladder lead- 


| ing to the ball, and enter it by an aperture from 


flanked on either side by a semicircular colonnade | 


terminating in a covered gallery, and adorned 


with two noble fountains of Oriental granite, and | 


an obelisk that once stood in the City of the Sun. 


irregular buildings which, with its labyrinth of 
galleries and porticoes, cabinets and corridors, with 
their vast treasures of art and literature, far sur- 


below. It is a small chapel in itself, being eight 
feet in diameter, and capable of holding sixteen 
persons. Again descending, we pause for a few 
moments on the circular gallery that sweeps 
around the interior of the dome, and begin to 
form some conception of the magnitude of St. 
Peter’s. The mosaics, which appear from the 


| pavement below to be the most delicate frescoes, 
To our left is the Vatican, an immense pile of | 


are found to be so coarsely executed that you fail 


| to recognize them. ‘The colossal statues beneath 


us have dwindled to mere statuettes, while the 
nasal chanting of pigmy priests disturbs us no 


passes in interest every other palace in Christen- | more than the monotonous song of a chorus of 


dom, whether we consider the prominent position | katydids. 


The towering distance seems to drink 
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up all that would prove unpleasant to the eye or 
discordant to the ear. 

It was in 1506 that Julius II. commanded Bra- 
mante to reconstruct the ancient basilica of St. | 
Peter, the princip»l] temple of the Christian reli- | 
gion, which was sinking into ruin. The history | 
of this famous structure, exceeding in vastness any | 
stone building in the world, isa long one. Bra- 
mante and the ambitious old Pope, his master, 
only lived to see the designs prepared and the 
foundation laid. ‘Then followed a series of poets 
and painters and amateur architects, who were 
successively placed in charge, and carried forward 
the great work of construction. The first was | 
Raphael, ‘‘ the divine youth,’’ elsewhere referred | 
to, who was appointed to succeed Bramante in | 
1513. But the task did not seem suited to his 
abilities. Discussions arose as to the most feasi- 
ble plans, and, while popes and their advisers 
were disputing, Raphael died. Peruzzi received 
the appointment, and, abandoning the nave de- 
signed by Bramante, returned to the Greek cross. 
And here we might state that the controversy over 
the Greek as against the Latin cross, in the con- 
struction of St. Peter’s, lasted through four cen- 
turies, and though settled long since as a matter 
of fact, is still fresh as a matter of argument 
to-day. But Peruzzi also died in 1536 without 
having accomplished much. Sangallo came next. 
He restudied the whole design, and made a model 
of his idea ona largescale. In front of the Greek 
cross he added an immense /ronaos, four hundred 
and fifty feet in width, and was about going on 
with other absurdities, when in 1546 he also died. 

Nearly half a century had elapsed, and not only 
was nothing finished, but nothing very definite 
seemed to have been decided upon. It was then 
that Michael Angelo, already more than seventy 
years of age, was induced by the Pope to under- 
take the task. He determined to restrict it to the 
Greek cross, and for seventeen years worked with 
a giant energy that everywhere left traces of his 
genius and skill. As the ‘‘ Last Judgment’’ was 
his greatest effort in painting, and his ‘‘ Moses’ 
the masterpiece of modern sculpture, so the dome 
of St. Peter’s will stand forever as his crowning 
work in architecture. When he died, in 1564, 
there remained unfinished the eastern portico, the 
double spherical vault, and the cupola of the dome. 
But in spite of the shades of Michael Angelo and 
Bramante, the building was finally turned into a 
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Latin cross early in the seventeenth century, by 
one Carlo Maderno, and the noble dome was 
nearly consigned to oblivion. In 1661 Bernini 
added the piazza, a circular order of columns, in- 
closing the fountains and the open space in front. 
And such is the architectural history of St. Peter’s, 
the ‘‘largest and most magnificent temple ever 
reared by Christians in honor of their religion ; 
and only prevented from being the most beautiful 
by the inherent vices of the school in which it was 
designed.’’ All that wealth could purchase, or 
authority command was, for a century and a half, 
laid under contribution in its erection. The cost 
of the building had long ago reached one hundred 
millions of dollars, raised throughout the whole 
Catholic world by all the arts known to popery. 
The exterior length of St. Peter’s is seven hun- 
dred and twelve feet; that of the transept, five 
hundred feet. The width of the great nave is 
eighty-eight feet. The vault begins to spring at 
one hundred and eleven feet above the soil, and 
from this to the highest point there is a distance 
of seventy-one feet. The length of the vestibule 
is two hundred and thirty-three feet. The sum- 
mit of the cupola is four hundred and thirty-one 
feet above the ground. The surface covered by 
the whole building is two hundred and sixteen 
thousand square feet. Mark Twain, whose vera- 
city as an historian is well known, relates that ten 
thousand troops went to St. Peter’s once to hear 
mass. Their commanding officer came afterward, 
and not finding them, supposed they had not yet 
arrived. But they were in the church neverthe- 
less—they were in one of the arms of the transept ! 
Approaching St. Peter’s from the east, a mere 
glimpse is caught of the summit of the great dome, 
which vainly tries to overcome the disadvantages 
of its position, in the centre of an immense flat 
roof, and appear majestic and imposing. Passing 
up the broad steps, and entering through a small 
section of the vast portal, the visitor has before 
him the nave of the basilica. He is struck not 
so much with the vastness of the church as with 
the insignificant size of the people, who appear 
to be walking about the altar far down in the 
perspective. It is difficult to realize that the 
Corinthian columns which separate the aisles 
are ninety feet high, and thirty feet in thick- 
ness; that the acanthus leaves which surmount 


them are seven feet in length; that the sculp- 
tured figures of apostles that fill the niches in 
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the pier arches are twenty feet tall; that the pen 
which the apostle Matthew holds in his hand is 
actually six feet long; and that the daldachius 
over the altar is nearly as high as Niagara! It is 
difficult to gain an impressive idea of the vast 
dimensions of this celebrated cathedral even when 
standing beneath its vaults. The chief claims 
which it has for attention lie in its immense 
size, its gorgeous details, and its historical and 
ecclesiastical importance. 

Of course St. Peter’s contains the usual 
amount of relics, among others the spear of the 
soldier, now canonized as a saint, who pierced 
the Saviour’s side, the sudarium, or handkerchief 
containing an impression of the Saviour’s fea- 
tures, and the identical chair in which St. Peter 
officiated as Pope. The sepulchral monuments 
are very numerous, and many of them well exe- 
cuted. Here not only the Popes from St. Peter 
to Gregory XVI. have been interred, but James 
III., Charles III., and Henry IX., Kings of 
England, ‘‘ names,’’ says Lord Mahon, ‘ which 
an Englishman can hardly read without a smile , 
or a sigh.’’ The stucco ornaments and statues 
of St. Peter’s hardly seem worthy of such a 
shrine, however, and the bas-reliefs, especially 
those of Ganymede, Leda and her Swan, upon 
the bronze doors of the central entrance, seem - - 
to be in bad taste; but there is one little cherub =° 
face in the Tribune, so radiantly beautiful, so — 


ecstatic, that every one is the happier for having * — | 


seen it. Near the last pier on the right side of 
the nave is the bronze statue of the Apostle | 
Peter; and the great toe of the extended foot, .- 
though replaced several times, has been worn .:.| 
away by the osculations of pious pilgrims till = 
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twice the fire came from heaven. The first cathe- 
dral, which was erected by Ethelbert, King of 
Kent, on the site of a Roman temple dedicated to 
Diana, lasted for five centuries, and was destroyed 
by the fire which devastated London in William the 
Conqueror’s time. The next church, which was 
begun in 1007, remained standing until the great 
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it is nearly as thin as a wafer. 
The second great Renaissance Cathedral - 
which, in architectural importance, if not in “= 
point of size, is a rival to St. Peter’s, is St. 
Paul’s, in London. As the former is the main 
centre and source of the Catholic, so is the 
latter the chief temple of the Protestant, religion. 
The history of the three Christian churches dedi- 


cated to St. Paul in London, extends through more | 


than a thousand years. It is a somewhat singular 
fact that the cathedral, which in some form or 
other, has existed on the same site since the seventh 
century, has had a constant struggle for escape from 
destruction by fire. Five times it has been either 
wholly or partially destroyed by this enemy, and 
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| fire in 1666. It was begun in the old Norman 
| style, but by constant additions and modifications, 
grew at length into a magnificent Gothic struc- 
ture, larger and more imposing than the beautiful 
Gothic models which still remain at Litchfield and 
Lincoln. i 

Following the Reformation, this cathedral seems 
to have undergone a period of extraordinary dese- 
cration. The ferment of men’s minds caused by 
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that great religious event overthrew the feeling of 
sanctity for a building which had so long been de- 
voted to the Catholic form of worship. In the 
early part of the seventeenth century St. Paul’s 
became the recognized resort of wits and gal- 
lants; a rendezvous for the transaction of -busi- 
ness; a gossip-shop for men of fashion; a place 
for gathering and exchanging news; and, if Evelyn 
is to be believed, actually a horse-market. The 
chapels were used for stores and lumber; the 
vaults for carpenters’ shops and wine-cellars; 
and baker’s baked their bread and pies in ovens 
excavated in the buttresses. Houses were built 
against the outer walls. Rope-dancing feats were 
performed upon'the battlements before King Ed- 
ward VI. At one time, during the rule of Crom- 
well it was even in danger of being sold to the 
Jews and converted into a synagogue. It was 
about this time that ‘* Bankes’s horse,’’ a remark- 
able animal, trained by his mister to perform 
various tricks, actually climbed, if diaries and 
books of the day are to be believed, St. Paul’s 
steeple! How he performed this surprising feat 
is not clearly explained; but Middleton, in his 
‘*Blacke Booke,’’ 1604, and Rowley, in his 
‘* Search for Money,’’ 1600, and other contem- 
porary writers, allude to it. 

In 1444 this cathedral had another attack of its 
old enemy, fire, and the story is quaintly told by 
one of its historians. The next serious attack by 
fire was in 1666, when the whole edifice was de- 
stroyed, together with half of London. The work 
of rebuilding was begun almost immediately. It 
was entrusted to Sir Christopher Wren, then in 
the height of his fame as an architect. He was 
instructed to prepare a ‘‘plan handsome and 
noble,’’ which he proceeded to do, and presented 
his model to the king, by whom it was approved. 
But the clergy made objections, and Wren drew 
another plan, of which King Charles also expressed 
his admiration. It was this second design, with 
some alterations, which was carried out in the 
cathedral as it now stands. Other complete de- 
signs were also made by Wren, the original models 
of which are to be seen in the Kensington and 
British Museums. 

A commission of six solemn old fossils, lords, 
deans, and’ archbishops was appointed by the king 
to thwart and distract the architect; and so well 
did they succeed that the remainder of his life 
was a constant struggle with opposition. The first 
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quarrel was about the iron fence surrounding the 
churchyard. Wren wanted iron, and the com- 
missioners declared for cast-iron. Another great 
dispute was over the matter of the balustrade 
which crowns the upper cornices. Wren declared 
that it was contrary to his design and to the 
principles of architecture ; but his objections were 
disregarded, and the balustrade added. After a 
few more quarrels, and in the year 1718, he was 
dismissed, and a favorite of the king put in the 
place. The favorite was William Benson, who 
has been immortalized by Pope’s lines in the 
‘*Dunciad.’’ The great architect died five years 
later, in retirement and disgrace. Benson was 
ignominiously expelled from his office after a 
year’s service. But the dismissal of Wren came 
too late to work any serious injury to the building. 
His plan was already embodied in imperishable 
stone. The cathedral was practically completed , 
and the century and a half that have elapsed since 
have only demonstrated more clearly the wisdom 
and genius of its builder. 

It is a difficult and well-nigh impossible task to 
describe a great building like St. Paul’s so as to 
bring it like a picture before the eye. Fortu- 
nately, most of those who have not looked upon 
the cathedral itself are familiar with its noble 
proportions by means of photographs and cuts. 
Its form is that of a long, or Latin cross. ‘Its ex- 
treme length is five hundred feet, and breadth 
across the transepts two hundred and fifty feet. 
The width of the nave is a hundred and eighteen 
feet. The distance from the street to the top of 
the cross which surmounts the dome is three 
hundred and sixty-five feet. The church is built, 
externally, in two stories, the lower order being 
Corinthian, and that of the upper Composite. The 
west front has a magnificent portico, consisting of 
two orders of fluted columns, and surmounted on 
each side by a steeple, or campanile tower. These 
towers are surrounded by Corinthian columns. 
In the pediment of the portico is sculptured in 
bas-relief a scene representing the conversion of 
St. Paul. On the apex of the pediment is a 
colossal statue of St. Paul; and on the two corners 
figures of the apostles Peter and James. ‘The 
transepts terminate on the south and north, in 
semicircular porticos, over which are statues of 
angels and apostles. 

The most magnificent feature of the church is 
the dome. From almost any quarter of London 
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it may be seen, lifting its noble form far above 
the soot-begrimed buildings which surround it. 
Twenty feet above the roof of the church is a 
circular range of thirty-two beautiful marble coi- 
umns of the Corinthian order. Higher up is a 
gallery adorned with a balustrade. Then comes 
the lead roof of the dome, from the centre of 
which rises a lantern, also adorned with Corin- 
thian columns, the whole being terminated by a 
gilt ball and cross. It is the proper thing for 
tourists to spend half a day climbing into this 
ball, where they can write their names with the 
thousands who have gone before, and obtain a 
commanding view of London and parts adjacent. 
The method adopted by Wren for supporting the 
dome is one of which no other example exists, 
except in India. The principle is the counterac- 
tion of the outward thrust by the suspension of an 
inward falling weight. In other words, the mass 
of masonry is so formed that its weight acts in- 
ward and keeps the whole in equilibrium. In this 
dome is the famous Whispering Gallery. It was 
the design of the architect that the interior of the 
dome should be adorned with mosaics, after the 
manner of the basilican churches at Rome; but, 
like the other plans for the adornment of the in- 
terior, it was never carried out. The total cost 
of the edifice had reached ten millions of dollars 
five years ago. 

Though St. Paul’s is even smaller than the great 
Gothic cathedrals at Milan, Cologne and Flor- 
ence, yet so well are its architectural points man- 
aged, and its unity of design is so apparent, that 
the impression left upon the mind of the visitor is 
that it is scarcely inferior to St. Peter’s in size. 
St. Paul’s is also a truer work of art than St. 
Peter’s. It was designed and built by one man. 
St. Peter’s had many architects, good, bad, and 
indifferent, and the work of construction lasted 
through five generations. In St. Paul’s the be- 
holder is at once impressed with the feeling that 
he is looking upon a religious structure adapted to 
the uses of Christian worship. In St. Peter’s he 
needs the constant reminder of the gorgeous altar, 
the sculptured saints, and the priestly attendants, 
to avoid the impression that it is a great state- 
house, a pantheon, or a temple. 

St. Isaac’s Cathedral, at St. Petersburg, has ap- 
propriately been called the St. Peter’s of the 
North. Its situation is highly suitable, for, un- 


like St. Paul’s in London, Notre Dame in Paris, 








or St. Ouen in Rouen, it stands in the midst of 
one of the largest open spaces in the capital, sur- 
rounded by its finest buildings and monuments, and 
gives the tourist an idea of what Russian mines, 
quarries, and workmen can produce. Nothing 
can exceed the simplicity of the model or the 
grandeur of its proportions. Major Ramel tells 
us that it looks like the work of Titans, and not 
of men. 

No ornament meets the eye; the architect, 
Monsieur Montferrand, has left all the impression 
to be produced by the stupendous proportions of 
the edifice and the costliness of the materials. 
On the spot where the St. Isaac’s Cathedral stands 
the Russians had been at work upon a place of 
worship for the last century. The original one 
was in wood, and was erected by Peter the Great 
in 1710; but this was subsequently destroyed, and 
the great Catherine commenced another, which 
was completed in 1801. That also vanished in its 
turn, and the present magnificent structure has 
been erected in the course of three reigns, having 
been commenced in 1819 and consecrated in 1858. 
To make a firm and solid foundation for the 
gigantic edifice, a whole forest of piles had to be 
driven into the swampy soil, at the enormous cost 
of one million of dollars. 

It is constructed, as usual, in the form of a 
Greek cross of four equal sides, and each of the 
four grand entrances is approached from the level 
of the Place by three broad flights of steps, each 
whole flight being composed of one entire piece 
of granite formed out of masses of rock brought 
from Finland. These steps lead from the four 
sides of the building to the four principal en- 
trances, each of which has a superb peristyle. 
The pillars of these peristyles strike the beholder 
with admiration. They are sixty feet in height 
and seven in diameter, all of them magnificent, 
round, and highly polished monoliths from Fin- 
land. They are crowned with Corinthian capitals 
of bronze, and support the enormous beam or 
frieze formed of six fine polished blocks. Over 
the peristyles, and at twice their height, rises the 
grand central cupola, higher than its width in the 
Byzantine proportion. It is supported by thirty 
polished granite columns, which, although gigan- 
tic in themselves, look small compared with those 
below. The cupola is of cast-iron, the first of 
that size ever constructed, and is covered with 
copper overlaid with gold, and glitters like the 
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sun over Mont Blanc. From its centre rises a 
small elegant rotunda, a miniature repetition of 
the whole, looking like a chateau on the mountain 
top. The whole is surmounted by a gigantic gilt 
bronze cross. 

Major Ramel, ex-sub-director of the Imperial 
Iron Mines, says that the signification of the 
Crescent so frequently seen in combination with 
the Cross on Russian cupolas is not emblematical 
of the triumph of the Greek Church over Moham- 


medanism, after the expulsion of the Tartars from | 


Russia, for it was a device used in the earliest 
Russian churches long before the invasion, and 
was imported from Byzantium on the introduction 
of Christianity. 

Four smaller cupolas, similar to the central one, 
stand around and complete the harmony visible 
in every part. 
and windows, and the group of figures over the 
pediment of the grand portico, was designed and 
executed by Muno Le Maire, a French artist of 
rare merit. It represents the Angel at the Tomb, 
with the Magdalen and other females on one side, 
and the terrified soldiers in every attitude of con- 
sternation on the other. 
nich. Entering the noble doorway, which is 
closed by a pair of magnificent bronze doors, 
thirty feet high and fourteen wide, and covered 
with basso-relievos representing the Ten Com- 


mandments, you find yourself in the most mag- | 


nificent, sublime, and grand temple of the Most 
High. ‘‘In contemplating the dazzling splendor 
of the place,’’ says a traveller, ‘‘ one feels as if he 
had suddenly been translated to the Jerusalem 
above, of which the Beloved gives such a beautiful 
description in his last book.’’ 

Directly in front of you as you enter is the 
Jkonostas, or Screen of the Shrine, supported by 
magnificent columns of malachite thirty feet high 


and four in diameter; these columns are hollow | 


cast-iron tubes covered with that beautiful stone, 
and they exceed anything of the kind in the 
world. 
the /konostas are of lapis lazuli, said to have cost 


one hundred thousand rubles; but beautiful as | 


they are, they have an incongruous appearance 
next the malachite. The royal doors of the /kon- 
ostas are of gilt bronze, some twenty-four feet 
high by fourteen wide. The inmost shrine is 
placed in a small Grecian temple with a dome 
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The ornamentations of the fagade | 


These bronze figures | 
are twelve feet in height, and were cast at Mu- | 


| supported by eight Corinthian columns of mala- 
| chite, ten feet high, with gilt bases and capitals. 
| The exterior of the dome is covered with a profu- 
| sion of gilding on a ground of malachite, and the 
| interior is of lapis lazuli, while the floor is of 
| polished marbles of various colors, which have 
| been found in the Russian Empire, and the whole 
| is raised on steps of polished porphyry. It was 
presented to the Emperor by Prince Demidoff, 
who procured the malachite from his mines in 
Siberia, and sent it to France to be worked; its 
value is estimated at one million rubles. All the 
pictures on the walls are of the first order of art, 
and were executed by Russian artists. 

The singing is said to be the most effective por- 
tion of the service. The choristers of this cathe- 
dral rank in efficiency next after those of the 
imperial chapel at the Winter Palace. In all the 
ceremonies of the Russo-Greek Church, as in the 
cathedrals of England, and at Trinity Church, 
New York, the soprano parts are executed by boys. 
Considerable expense is incurred for deep basses, 
the best voices being everywhere sought for and 
remunerated very liberally. They are not exactly 
for the choir, but for certain recitative solos. 
Most of the prayers are also intoned, and the 
effect is said to be grand and sublime, as they are 
repeated in the ancient Slavonic. 

One of the most impressive portions of the 
| service is towards the close. The doors of the 
Ikonostas are then shut, the chanting ceases, the 
incense-bearers withdraw, and every one seems 
breathless with attention. At length the ‘royal 
doors’’ are reopened and thrown back, and the 
metropolitan, carrying on his head an enormous 
volume which he steadies with both hands, comes 
forward and commences a long recitative, during 
which every one bends low in an attitude of 
humble adoration. The large volume contains 
the Gospel, and the prayer is for the Czar. The 








The pillars on either side of the door of | 


cathedral is all ablaze with innumerable wax 
tapers, as each person on entering a church pur- 
| chases one or more and lights it. This handling 
of tapers and lamps in Russian churches is a 
| pleasing custom—the little flame is so living a 
symbol of the continued life of the soul, and be- 
yond all other material things flame is the best 
representative of the spiritual. The Russians 
have so closely adopted this idea that there is no 
interment, no baptism, no betrothing, in short, no 
sacred ceremony without taper or lamp. Fire is 
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for them the pledge of the presence of the Holy spection, 


Ghost, and hence illuminations play the most im- 
portant part in the ceremonies of the Russo-Greek 
Church. 
Incomprehensible 
and solitary, like all 
that is great and true, 
rises the Minster of 
Strasburg. At its 
principal entrance 
stands Erwin’s sta- 
tue, the figure of Jus- 
tice. On the oppo- 
site side of the church 
is the portal on which 
is the Martyrdom of 
St. Laurentius, with- 
in an arbor, as it.. 
were, of stone, open 
all around, and full 
of hanging grape- 
vines. In the prin- 
cipal entrance on 
the left are wise vir- 
gins with their lamps 
innocent and simple ; 
on the right are saints 
with demons or evil 
spirits under their 
heels. On the one 
gate are angels above 
angels; on the other, 
martyrs. As we look 
up and down, and 
contemplate the 
countless images of 
stone in their niches, 
their stiffened lips 
loosen ; we seem to 
hear their voices; the 
whole pile becomes 
melody, and the swell 
of separate tones 
melt into one gi- 
gantic symphony. 
The great clock, the 
curiosity of medieval times, is striking the twelfth 
hour! This clock was adapted by the aged mathe- 
matician Schwilgue to the present state of science, 
and we will ascend the small winding staircase 
which leads into its four stories, for a closer in- 
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In this small balcony we are suspended 
like swallows against the mathematical monument. 

On one of the lower galleries an angel, guarded 
by lions which formerly roared, and holding a 


sceptre and bells in its hands, strikes the quarters, 
and another turns round the hourglass. In an 
upper space the four ages of life then step forward ; 
the child strikes the first quarter with its thyrsus 
upon a bell, the youth strikes the half hour with 
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his arrow, the armed warrior the third quarter 
with his sword, and the old man the fourth with 
his crutch; then Death appears and strikes the 
hour with his bone; and as the sound of the last 
stroke dies away, the figure of Christ comes for- 
ward in a yet higher story, and raises its right 
arm as for a blessing; the twelve apostles, one 
after the other, pass before him, and in passing 
incline themselves before the Saviour, who, in 
conclusion, gives his blessing to the spectators. 
Their eyes, in the meanwhile, turn to the cock, 
who proudly sits high up in a small tower; he 
flaps his wings, stretches out his head and his tail, 
ruffles his neck, and thrice his shrill crowing 
sounds loud and clear. 

Among the old paintings which adorn the case 
of the clock one of the most conspicuous is the 
portrait of Copernicus, according to whose system 
the planetarium which is over the gallery of the 
lions is erected. At the moment when Galileo 
was condemned, the scientific men of Strasburg 
protested against the judgment, and erected a 
monument to the Polish astronomer in this astral 
clock, which, like a trophy of truth, is placed in 
the sanctuary. 

The exhibition being concluded, let us step into 
the interior of the astronomical works, which are 
wound up once in eight days, and in which end- 
less combinations of wheels are revolving in per- 
fect silence. A solemn and mysterious sensation 
seizes upon one here as if he were in the worship 
of the spirits of the hours. The conception is 
certainly a lofty one, that of showing forth the 
whole structure of the heavens. Behold that 
small wheel, the only purpose of which is to make 
a 2 take the place of a 1 when the second thou- 
sand years of the Christian era shall have elapsed ! 
Often on New Year’s night the whole is illuminated 
—the interior also—and all the aisles are crowded 
with spectators. 

Many think that the cathedral at Milan sur- 
passes all in magnificent effect; but the one at 
Strasburg can certainly boast of the highest spire 
in the world. This spire looks like a network of 
iron, so delicate is its construction: the perfect 
state in which it now is shows that the stone and 
work were both good. This spire is 440 feet 
higher than St. Paul’s, and 24 higher than the 
great Pyramid. It was designed by Erwin, of 
Steinbach ; he died in 1318. ‘The work was con- 
tinued by his son, and then by his daughter; but 
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it was a long time after their death before it was 
completed. The facade is very elaborate and 
very fine; it looks as if a network had been 
wrought over the walls, which is in fact the case, 
looking like cast-iron, so sharp are all the little 
stone columns still. In this front is a beautiful 
circular window, forty-eight feet in diameter, 
filled, as well as all the other windows, with rich 
painted glass. The doorways, as before stated, 
are full of ornaments, statues and statuettes, but 
all seem in harmony; the outside bristles with 
pinnacles; the inside is grand and majestic with 
its rich Gothic columns, while.the beautiful painted 
windows give a charm to it different from almost 
anything we have ever seen. ‘This famgus minster 
was begun in 1018. 

Strasburg has always been a busy town. It is 
noted for its patés de foies gras. Do you know what 
that is? A goose’s liver swelled to a monstrous 
size. The bird is kept in a pen in which it is im- 
possible to turn round, and fed and stuffed. In 
this way the liver attains its great size, and then 
the bird is killed. 

The cathedral at Rheims is another splendid 
Gothic edifice ; in fact it is called the finest shrine 
of masonry north of the Alps. It was begun in 
1212; the towers are not yet finished, and are to 
be crowned by open-work spires. The fagade, or 
principal front, is exceedingly fine ; though full of 
ornament, statues and statuettes, there is remark- 
able unity of design throughout, and it has been 
said that not one was an after-thought—that the 
artist worked the whole out in his brain first, and 
then caused it to be done in stone. There is one 
grand porch, and another smaller on each side. 
Then above the main door are two superb rose 
windows, a small one, and a large one above it 
more than forty feet in diameter, filled with the 
most brilliant painted glass. The length of the 
building is 466 feet, and height 121. The inte- 
rior is simple compared to the florid style of the 
exterior, but there is much grandeur in the fine 
large nave. 

Rheims is the metropolitan see of France, and 
the place of coronation of the French kings from 
the time of Philip Augustus to that of Charles X, 
with the exception of Henry IV and Louis XVIII. 
It is said to have been selected for this distinction 
because it was the place of deposit of the Santa 
Ampoule, or holy flask of oil brought by a dove 
from heaven to St. Remi, as he was about to bap- 








tize Clovis, in 496! The revolutionists destroyed | 
this, among other precious relics; but a small por- 
tion is said to have been saved, and is now in safe 
keeping. The church at St. Rheims is an ancient 
edifice, begun in 1048. 
The length is 550 feet. 
The choir is a beautiful 
Gothic. Rheims is the 
headquarters of the cham- 
pagne manufacturers, but 
their vaults are mostly at 
Epernay, 25 miles trom 
there, on the main line 
of the railway. 

The marvelous impres- 
siveness of the cathedral 
at Milan is due to no one 
thing alone, but to the 
combination of perfec- 
tion of form, grandeur in 
proportion, and beauty 
in coloring. It is not so 
much the awe one feels 
in the presence of a struc- 
ture so great that we mar- 
vel how it could ever. 
have been built, as a 
thought of the countless 
multitudes, all gone now, 
whose hands helped to 
rear it through at least 
fifteen complete genera- 
tions. Add to the build- 
ers the worshipers, the 
strangers, the idlers, who, 
for five hundred years, 
have made it a shrine for 
their prayers and their 
pilgrimages ; ‘‘think what 
sorrows and joys have 
gone up with the incense ; 
think of the lives that 
have received the bap- 
tismal touch on baby 
brows,—that have knelt 
here for confession*and 
worship,—that have come here crowned for bridals | 
or for burial,—and the secret of the peculiar | 
sacredness begins to unfold itself.’’ 

Let us pass up the broad steps of the porch, and 
raising the heavy folds of the wide curtain that 
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swings before the largest of the five portals, enter 
the great, sombre, solemn temple. There is no 
sound save a faint, far-off murmur of voices or foot- 
The scattered people only make the spaces 





seem vaster; yet the mighty multitudes who haye 
come and gone seem to throng it, and the place 
takes on a peculiar sacredness and sense of conse- 
cration rarely realized even in other cathedrals 
that can claim the same antiquity. 
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This noble minster was planned and begun in 
1386. It is not finished to-day. Men of every 
generation have taken the places of the previous 
ones, and so the work has come on to its present 
apparent perfection. Much still remains to be 
done. It was begun by Galeazzo Visconti, who 
yielded up his booty from victorious wars, and 
even his jewels and precious personal treasures, for 
it. The gifts that flowed into tke coffers of the 
church at first were far greater that could be used. 
The quarries of Condaglio furnished enormous 
supplies of the purest marble for the work. The 
form was that of a cross, the nave 450 feet long, 
and the floor contains 110,000 square feet. The 
side altars were an after-thought, marring and be- 
littling the severe simplicity of the original plan, 
which proposedsonly the one grand altar, The 
smaller altars have no lack of adornment by way 
of pictures and statuary, little of which is of the 
highest type of art of its period. Nearly all of it 
is designed as memorials of the distinguished dead. 
A subterranean passage, not used at present, leads 
to the palace of the archbishop. The tomb of 
San Carlo Borromeo, in a little chapel of San 
Carlo, attracts many strangers, as does also the 
slab that covers the grave of the Cardinal Borro- 
meo, the ‘‘ Promessi Sposi’’ immortalized by 
Manzoni. San Carlo’s tomb is behind the high 
altar, and under the choir. The little chapel is 
nearly as gorgeous as the chapel of the tomb in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, with 
swinging lamps of gold and silver, and the value 
of more than four million of francs is said to be 
contained within its walls in jewels and precious 
metals. This chapel or cave is most carefully 
guarded. Behind a strong screen may be seen 
still the coffin, said to be of pure gold, incased in 
crystal, furnished for San Carlo at the expense of 
Philip IV. of Spain ; and in this coffin, wrapped 
still in priestly vestments and blazing with pre- 
cious stones, lies the body of the saint, the yellow 
face looking of the texture of leather or parch- 
ment. 

Magnificent as is the church in the interior, the 
exterior is still more wonderful. Time was when 
it was surrounded with dwellings and shops that 
pressed so closely upon it as to injure the effect ; 
but all these have been removed, and all the streets 
approaching it now terminate in a wide plaza, mak- 
ing on every side a broad margin for this wonder 
of architectural beauty. Never was church built 
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before in which as great carefulness was used to 
make the outside as perfect in every particular as 
that within. It is in moonlight that every deli- 
cate outline comes out clearly. We are awed to 
silence by the grandeur of its beauty when the 
round moon spreads a soft vail over it, transfigur- 
ing it into something seemingly beyond the work 
of human hands. ‘Then the two thousand statues 
with which the top of the cathedral is adorned 
seemed to occupy some far-away world of their 
own, 

Pisa, famous for its leaning tower, is reached 
by an hour’s ride from Leghorn, and is one of the 
most interesting places*in Europe. The cathe- 
dral, baptistery and campanile, or tower, stands 
in a line extending a distance of twelve hundred 
feet or more. The cathedral is built of white and 
buff marble, laid in alternate courses, and is pro- 
fusely ornamented within and without. In elabo- 
rate minute sculpture and painting it has no equal 
out of Rome, if we except the exquisite cathedral 
at Milan, just described. The cathedral at Pisa is 
especially rich in mosaics. The 'uilding stands 
on the site of a villa of Hadrian ; and a spectator 
placed in the centre, and looking toward the high 
altar, sees in the one view the three celebrated 
styles of mosaics; in-the floor (which is said to 
have been also the floor of the villa) is the Roman 
mosaic ; in the encasement of the altar or chancel 
is the Florentine; and in the ceiling above is the 
Byzantine in portraits of Christ, St. John and the 
Virgin. The dome has a striking and well-exe- 
cuted fresco illustration of the joy in heaven over 
a sinner that repenteth. The Coronation of the 
Virgin in the north transept is an exquisite piece 
of sculpture, consisting of a group of three figures 
of life size, cut in one block of marble; and within 
the enclosure of the choir is a Corinthian column 
which is said to be the handsomest column in the 
world. It is about twelve feet high; the shaft is 
of red porphery, and the capital of Carrara marble 
wrought by Michael Angelo. The principal doors 
of the cathedral are of bronze of very ancient work- 
manship, and represent the history of the Virgin. 
The great bronze lamp, whose swinging motion 
first suggested to Galileo the theory of the pendu- 
lum, still hangs in the nave of this church, and 
recalls the fearful and stupid persecutions which 
science was compelled to undergo in his day at 
the hands of the mistaken interpreters of the 
divine revelation. 
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The Baptistery at Pisa is a separate building so small a base without lateral support, is a 
from the cathedral, circular in form, 150 feet in mooted question; but the majority think it was 
diameter, and 160 feet high. Its interior is not designed. What could lead to so singular a 
unlike an amphitheatre, in 
the middle of which is a 
large cistern; large enough 
for the immersion of adults, 
and outside of this are four 
small jar-shaped fonts for the 
immersion of infants. Such 
at least is the explanation, 
though it seems a little like 
the wit of the fellow in the 
story, who made a large hole 
in his house to admit his 
cat, and a smaller one for 
the kittens. Both are splen- 
didly useless structures, as 
the Roman Catholic Church 
does not baptize by immer- 
sion. A gallery or second 
story surrounds the interior 
of the building, and the 
walls above are hung with 
full-length portraits of dis- 
tinguished men. The Sa- 
cristan who conducts people 
through the building calls 
attention to a remarkable 
echo, brought out by sound- 
ing in succession several 
notes of the metrical*scale, 
which are sent back in beau- 
tiful melodies, like the voices 
of a well-balanced choir in 
singing. 

The great Leaning Tower 
is the principal attraction in 
Pisa. It is the tower and 
belfry of the cathedral, built 
apart from the latter, after 
a fashion of the eleventh 
century. It is nearly as high 
as Bunker Hill Monument, 
and is built in stories like 
a house, with corridors out- ANTWERP CATHEDRAL, 
side, and is surmounted by 
a chime of very heavy bells. The inclination fancy? There are other leaning towers in Italy ; 
of the tower is fifteen feet from the perpendi- two at Bologna, but less notable than this at Pisa; 
cular. Whether this inclination was designed, and at Venice it is rare to find one that is perpen- 
or has been caused by its immense weight upon | dicular, though all were originally built so. The 
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46 
softness of the soil, constantly saturated with water, 
affords but an unsubstantial support for such struc- 
tures. 

The Campo Santo, an ancient burial place at | 
Pisa, is a most unique and interesting place. It | 
is not more than an acre in extent, and the earth 
of its surface was brought from Jerusalem, it is 
said, some six centuries ago. This is surrounded 
on all sides by a colonnade one story high, the | 
outer wall of which is solid, and the inner wall | 
opens through doors and windows upon the in: | 
closure. The monuments are of great variety, 
and represent all periods of the art of sculpture 
from Egypt to the present day. The north side | 
of the solid wall has some large and elaborate | 
frescoes. 

The cathedral at Naples is the richest, but the | 
church of San Francesco di Paolo is the hand- | 
somest ; the latter is built after the Pantheon at | 
Rome, in a circular form, with a dome, and has 
fine pillars all around it. There is a little old | 
dilapidated chapel, called San Severo, which con- 
tains three veiled statues in marble. The first 
represents Modesty covered with a long vail, | 
through which the form and features are distinctly | 


visible ; opposite is a figure covered with a strong | 
net, which he is trying to throw off. He has suc- 
ceeded in getting it off from his face and from a 


portion of his body. This represents a man try- 
ing to shake off the net of sin. The third isa 
dead Christ reposing on a bed and covered with a | 
sheet, which adheres to the skin by the sweat of | 
death. They are all wonderfully well done; but | 
the last is perfectly marvelous, it seems so natural. | 
It is said that an Englishman once offered its | 
weight in silver for it. The patron saint of Naples | 
is Saint Januarius. The cathedral is dedicated to | 
him, and here is kept a portion of his blood in a | 
phial; it is dried up, but the faithful believe that 
two or three times a year it becomes miraculously 
liquid ! 

A short distance from the city of Palermo, at | 
the summit of a hill called Monreale, is an ancient 
cathedral of the eleventh century. It is a noble 
old building, with columns of Egyptian granite 
inside, and a profusion of old mosaics, many of 
them remarkably quaint. The altar is magnifi- 
cent ; it is all of silver, with figures, and is a most 
elaborate as well as expensive affair. Palermo 
was once honored by the king’s dwelling there. 
There is a royal villa about five miles from the 


| 


| of the Russian monks. 


| cow. 
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city, built in the shape of a pagoda, and quite a 
curiosity in its way. 

Kief, Russia, is a thousand years old, and the 
most remarkable of the Russian sees. The glory 
of Kief is the sacred, for it is a city of legends, of 
churches, of monasteries and catacombs. Fifty 
thousand pilgrims come in summer to her shrines. 
Within an immense fortress are the cathedral and 
the monastery of Petscherskoi. The entrance is 
through a gateway ornamented with pictures of 
St. Anthony and St. Theodosius, the first abbots 
of the monastery. In the centre of the great en- 


| closure is the Cathedral of St. Sophia, crowned 


with seven cupolas, connected by golden chains, 
and a superb belfry three hundred feet high, 


| wherein are many bells, and on the smaller ones 


the ‘‘quarters’’ are softly struck. On the exterior 
of the structure are representations of celestial 
saints, and on the facade is a pictorial scene of 
great beauty. The interior is all that art and 
wealth could produce or devotion inspire. Scrip- 
tural scenes are portrayed upon the walls; gold 
and silver are applied to all decorative purposes, 
producing a resplendent effect; and a thousand 
lamps ever burn over the many splendid shrines. 
On either side of the cathedral are the dormitories 
On the right is the refec- 
tory, wherein many lay and clerical pilgrims are 
fed, while a monk reads to them the gospel for the 
day. In the rear of the church is an immense 
printing-office, for the publication of all the re- 
ligious books known to the Greek Church, 

From the summit of the tower of Ivan may be 
seen a commanding and entrancing view of Mos- 
At the visitor’s feet is the Cathedral of St. 
Michael, wherein the ancient Czars are buried ; 
the Cathedral of the Annunciation, whose roof 
and nine towers are covered with gold ; the impe- 
rial palace, resplendent with gold ornamentations, 


| and its chapel with twelve golden turrets; the 
| Cathedral of the Assumption, at whose altar the 


Czars are crowned, and whose massive dome 
seemed like a mass of gold. Each of the five 
gates of the Kremlin are visible. Beyond is the 
Cathedral of St. Basil, built by Ivan the Terrible, 
in commemoration of his sons; the spacious 
Foundling Hospital, with its twelve thousand 
children ; the Simonoff Monastery, whose impos- 
ing tower is three hundred and thirty feet high ; 
hundreds of parish churches, with cupola and 
turret meet the gaze; the Moskra, winding quietly 
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among the hills, and far away to the northeast the | 


Sparrow Hills, from the summit of which the 
French first saw and shouted, ‘‘ Moscow!’’ The 
Cathedral of the Archangel Michael is a high, 
square structure, built in 1505, and crowned with 
nine gilded domes. It is the mausoleum of the 
Russian emperors down to Peter the Great. To 
the right of the /konostas is the coffin of Ivan the 
Terrible, placed between the coffins of his two 
sons. The altar screen is very grand ; one of the 
shrines contains a drop 
of blood of John the 
Baptist ! 

But a few steps off is 
the Cathedral of the An- 
nunciation, at whose altar 
the emperors are baptized 
and married. The pave- 
ment is of jasper and 
agate; but thereon the 
French stabled their 
horses. Within the por- 
tico is a fine representa- 
tion of the Greek phi- 
losophers, as heralds of 
the Messiah. Crossing 
the smooth pavement, we 
enter the Cathedral of the 
Assumption, wherein the 
Russian emperors are 
coronated, and within 
which are the tombs of 
the primates of the Greek 
Church. Built some time 
in the fourteenth century, it is a noble struc- 
ture of the Byzantine and Lombard style. High 
in the cupola is the chapel, where, as at the 


summit of the Russian Church, the primates were | 


elected. In a small chapel to the left of the 
Jkonostas are preserved the traditional nail of the 


true cross, and a portion of the Saviour’s robe, | 


which are presented for the kisses of the people. 
In the altar screen is a picture of the Virgin, said 
to have been painted by St. Luke, the jewels in 
the frame ot which are valued at two hundred and 


fifty thousand dollars in gold. One of the emer- | 


alds is worth fifty thousand dollars. ‘This is the 
most ancient picture in Russia. Here also is a 
Bible presented by the mother of Peter the Great, 
which i. so large and is so thickly studded with 
emeralds and other precious stones that it weighs 
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one hundred pounds, and requires two men to 
carry it; while in all the piers, the walls and 
ceiling, there is a rich display of frescoes on a 
gold ground. Here is the silver coffin of the 
Metropolitan Peter, who dared to reprove the 
Emperor, Ivan the Terrible, for his sins, and did 
so in this very cathedral. Hie fell a martyr to his 
fidelity, but the people revere his memory. A 
portion of his forehead, an inch in diameter, is 
exposed to view, which the Czar and his people 


—— 


| tenderly kiss. Adjoining this cathedral is the 
sacristy, which is the depository of the magnificent 
robes and mitres of the Russian primates. Here 
is a vestment of crimson velvet, embroidered all 
over with large pearls, plates of gold, and studded 
with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, almandines and 
garnets. This gorgeous pontifical robe of the 
Metropolitan Denys weighs fifty-four pounds. In 
another room is the mitre of the Patriarch Job, 
_ which is so richly adorned with sapphires, pearls, 
diamonds, rubies and emeralds that it is the most 
valuable of the seven there preserved. In a third 
room is the three large vessels in which is pre- 
pared the chrism, or sacred oil, used in the bap- 
tism of Russian children, in the consecration of 
_ churches, and at the coronation of the emperors. 
, It is composed of thirty different elements, such 
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as olive oil, white wine, and a variety of aromatic 


gums. When the priest baptizes a child he dips a 
feather into the oil, and then anoints the eyes, 
that he may only see good ; the ears, that he may 
only admit what is pure; the mouth, that he may 
speak what becomes a Christian; the hands, that 
he may do no wrong; and the feet, that he may 
walk in the paths of virtue. These curious things 
are interesting as illustrative of the religious life 
of Russia, and as indices of the degree of vital 
Christianity in the Greek Church. 

The Duomo or Cathedral at Florence, is a 
large building, 520 feet long and 310 feet wide, 
surmounted by one of the most imposing towers 
in the world. The cupola is 138 feet in diameter 
and 333 feet high. The Dome of St. Peter’s in 
Rome was patterned after it. Michael Angelo 
often sat for hours gazing at it, and expressed his 
admiration in the highest terms. Brunelleschi, 
the architect of this cathedral, is commemorated 
by a statue in a sitting posture, compass in hand, 
looking up to the dome, and Arnolfo, his assistant, 
is placed on a pedestal by his side in an appro- 
priate place in the square a few rods from the 
building. 
the wall where the poet Dante used also to sit 
and admire this dome and compose his poems; 
but it is now removed to an adjoining house. 
Within are monuments of its principal architects, 
mosaics and paintings of saints and scriptural 
scenes. 
by farmers to witness the return of the artificial 
dove, which glides along the nave and sets fire 
to a combustible car in the street outside and 
again enters the church. The whole is an in- 
ingenious contrivance of the priests or nobles to 
encourage the hopes of the laborers in the future 
harvest. They think that if the dove fails to re- 
turn to the altar, the harvest for that season will 
prove a failure. 

Eighteen miles east of Florence is the convent 
of Vallambrosa, in a singularly romantic valley, 
shady and sequestered, which was undoubtedly 


Ir is of little consequence by what name you 
call the first Nature, the divine Reason that pre- 


sides over the universe and fills all parts of it. He 


is still the same God. 


Near by was the stone projecting from | 


On Easter eve this church is crowded | 


visited by Milton before he used that simile in his 
‘* Paradise Lost’? comparing the legions of the 
great Fiend to its leaves. Monks now dwell 


_ there, enjoying the rich incomes secured by the 


donations of the founder, the nobleman Gual- 
herto. The church of St. John at Florence is 
octagonal in shape, originally built in the sixth 
century, aud repaired in 1213. All the children 
in the city, some four thousand yearly, are bap- 
tized here. In this church are the three cele- 
brated Bronze Doors with scriptural decorations. 
The south door cost Andrew Pisano twenty-two 
years of labor. The second door was executed by 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, and it was Michael Angelo who 
pronounced this door with its decorations worthy 
of forming the entrance to Paradise. The third 
door, representing scenes from the life of Christ, 
the Apestles, and the Christian Fathers, down to 
St. Augustine, is also by Ghiberti. Models of 
these doors are frequently taken. 

The Church of San Croce, or the Holy Cross, 
presents a mosaic front of black and white marble. 
It has been called the Westminster Abbey of 
Florence, from the fact that it abounds with the 
monuments of distinguished men. It contains, as 
Byron writes, 


Ashes which make it holier dust, which is 
Even in itself an immortality. 
Here repose 
Angelo’s, Alfieri’s bones, and his 
The starry Galileo’s, with his woes ; 
Here Machiavelli’s earth returned to whence it rose. 


The Church of San Lorenzo is one of the most 
ancient in Italy, having been erected in A.D. 


390, and rebuilt in 1423. It contains the mag- 
nificient tombs of the Medici family, the rulers otf 


_ Florence during the medieval ages, and the mu- 


nificient patrons of literature and art. Over the 
tomb of Guiliano are Michael Angelo’s cele- 
brated statues of Day and Night. It seems al- 
most impossible to put so much meaning into 
allegorical statues as is expressed by these works 
of the master genius. 


WE write our mercies in the dust ; but our afflic- 
tions we engrave in marble. Our memories serve 
us but too well to remember the latter ; but we are 
strangely forgetful of the former. 
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THE MYSTERY OF A LIFE REVEALED. 


By Mrs. J. R. HAsKINs., 


CHAPTER I.—WARNING VOICES. 
How beautiful she looked, as she stood on the 


brow of the hill, one arm thrown caressingly over | who still seemed unconscious of everything save 


the neck of her splendid horse, her black dress in 
striking contrast with his white silver coat. 


never did fairer visions of Nature’s glories hold 
captive the senses. The city, lying in quiet re- 


bride, escaped from its fastenings, while beyond, 
the green hills and gorgeous forests of a neighbor- 


ing State cast the mirage of their beauty over the 


leafy banners in homage to the bright May queen, 


I, 


| 


| 


man, a fair counterpart in symmetry of form, 
beauty and regularity of feature to the young girl, 


| her own perturbed thoughts. 


Her | 


eyes were riveted on the wide expanse below, and | a grassy knoll, leaving Gray Eagle to wander 


Weary with standing, she had taken a seat on 


| wherever he found the grass sweetest ; while around 


| her the bright uplifted eyes of the blue clustering 
pose beneath the river, winding like the vail of a | 


forget me-nots, the delicate-tinted anemone and 


| the white star of Bethlehem studded the grassy 


who had come with troops of maids to visit them. | 


But so sad, so troubled was the expression of the | to bear longer, she suddenly clasped her hands 


luminous eyes, so nervous the twitchings around 


the exquisite mouth, that an observer might soon 
perceive that neither the beauty or repose of the | 
landscape on which she gazed occupied any por- 


tion of her thoughts. Far, far beyond, away, 
striving to pierce with her eager vision the dim 
distant clouds of the future, was her mind bent ; 
striving to read on the satin sheen of the river’s 
surface her own coming life; striving to catch 
from the many-voiced dryads, whose May-song 
reached her ear from the forest that formed the 
background of the spot upon which she stood, 
some whisper that would confirm or dispel the 
hopes and fears with which she was wrestling. 


carpet on which she sat. So preoccupied were 


| her thoughts that she heard not the approaching 


bosom of the placid waters, and unfurled their | footstep nor saw the long shadow that moved 


across the grass until it became stationary at her 
side ; when, as if thought had become too painful 


/and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, if I only knew what to 
| do!” 


‘* And has this hour of reflection proved barren 
of all result?’’ said the voice at her side. ‘‘I had 


| hoped, dear Edith, to find you as fortified by your 


| decision as I am by mine. 


| plan for your happiness. 


Two large tear-drops coursed their way down | 
her cheeks, and fell as she bent her head on the | 


silver mane of her dumb friend. He uttered a 
low whinny, as if in sympathy with her unspoken 
grief, and this mute utterance seemed to arouse 
and comfort her. At the same moment some 
more audible sound had evidently attracted the 
attention of Gray Eagle, for he suddenly snifted 
the air and threw up his head like a war-horse at 
sound of the bugle. 

Nor was his instinct at fault; for slowly emerg- 
ing from a bridle-path that skirted one side of the 
forest, appeared walking, as if in deep thought, 
leading by the bridle a fine black horse, a young 

VoLt. XV.—4 


Do? Why, act as 
your own heart and your affection for me prompt, 
and be guided by a love that can only think and 
Ah, Edith, if you would 
only trust me !’’ and he threw himself by her side 
on the grass, and took her little white hand that 
had been dallying with the flowers. 

**See there!’’ she exclaimed, with a sigh, as 
she gathered the forget-me-nots and pale star- 
flowers she had crushed unconsciously in her 


| hands; ‘‘are you not afraid to trust your happi- 
| y y Pp 


ness to my keeping, after such an ominous warn- 


| ing ?”’ 





“No, Edith, I have no fears; it is you that are 
afraid of trusting me. Were it my heart, instead 
of those senseless flowers, you had thus wounded, 
I should still know neither doubt nor fear. But 
think ; are you not, by your indecision and appa- 
rent indifference to my wishes, torturing me, even 
as these flowers ?”’ 

‘*Had I only your happiness and my own, 
Clarence, to consider, my indecision might be 
deemed a weakness; but when you know how 
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many conflicting feelings and duties are contend- 
ing for the mastery, you should pity rather than 
blame me. I am young, and have been very 
thoughtless. Heretofore my life has glided so 
calmly on that I have never found any deeper 
subject of thought than the petty nothings of my 
everyday surroundings. But now, in this last 
hour of musing and conflict, there have been re- 
vealed to me greater depths in my heart, and in 
sounding them I tremble at their ominous echoes. 
How can I then set at defiance all these warnings, 
all lessons and principles of my life? You know 
how stern and relentless my father can be when his 
passions are aroused ; and though he has ever been 
loving and indulgent to me, yet learning from his 
own lips his insuperable though unaccountable op- 
position to our marriage, I feel that I dare not dis- 
obey him; the tornado of his wrath and the sad 
look from my mother’s eyes would, I believe, kill 
me. - No, no; don’t ask me, Clarence, for such a 
proof of the sincerity of my love ;’’ and she buried 
her face in her hands and sobbed convulsively. 
There was a moment’s painful silence; then 
sadly Clarence spoke: ‘‘ For God’s sake, Edith 
love, don’t grieve so; when I see your tears all 
sense of my purpose seems to leave me;’’ and he 
drew her closer to his heart and soothed her by 
every promise and endearment that could meet 
ihe moment’s need. At length, finding her calm 
and more composed, he said: ‘‘I might be more 
influenced by what you say and feel, were there a 
particle of reason in your father’s late course in 
this affair. From my boyhood, as you know, I 
have always been a marked favorite with him. 
He has ever been most anxious to have us inter- 
ested in each other, and even when he could not 
have been blind to our growing affection, so far 
from disapproving, he seemed rather to encourage 
it. Indeed, I believed it was his most earnest 
desire to see our lives united. The change in 
him, dating from the day I asked your hand, is 
beyond my comprehension. He then acted more 
like a deranged than a sane man, and gave evi- 
dence of a depth of feeling and passion I never 
dreamed existed in his imperturbable nature. He 
will give no reason for his refusal; and when 
pressed with an earnestness of feeling that had 
grown desperate, I urged his former affection and 
interest for me, and his evident desire for our 
mutual affection, he fell back in his chair like a 
man struck with palsy, while his white, trembling 
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lips kept repeating, ‘Oh, my God! oh, my God, 
what a blind fool I have been!’ What but ca- 
price can account for this sudden change ; and is 
the happiness of two lives to be sacrificed to the 
senseless whim of a man who is lost to all con- 
siderations, save the indulgence of his own preju- 
dices?”’ 

It was the old story; the voice of the siren, 
destined to keep time with the march of the stars, 
and to gem the human heart, even as their light 
does the heavens. Much more was said on either 
side, each arguing step by step, until Edith, 
wearied with the contest between love and duty, 
turned a deaf ear to her guardian angel, and gave 
the promise which was destined to change the 
peaceful current of her life into a river of dark, 
turbulent waters, on whose bosom only vessels 
freighted with sorrow and wrecks of promised 
hopes should float out to the great ocean of eter- 
nity forever more. 

Thus the pair sat and planned the fulfillment of 
the part which they then believed would be the 
crowning point of future bliss, and if there yet 
lingered doubt and mistrust in the mind of Edith, 
the clarion sounds of jubilation alone filled every 
echo in the heart of Clarence over the happy ter- 
mination of his hard-fought conflict. Events that 
absorb the whole soul of a woman, and which to 
her intuitive prescience may be destined to gild 
or to ruin her life, make no more impression on 
the more selfish mind of man than the dropping 
of a leaf upon a field of daisies. He never bor- 
rows trouble from ‘still, small voices’’ or porten- 
tous omens, but marches straight on with heart 
firm and head erect to the citadel wherein lies hid 
the treasure which alone can yield the realization 
of his hopes and desires. Withdrawing a moment 
his eyes from her face, the splendor of the setting 
sun on the lovely landscape beneath fell full upon 
his sight. 

‘*See Edith!’’ he cried, as he sprang to his 
feet, the very elasticity of triumph in his tone; 
‘see the glory of the heavens, and accept the 
token as an omen of your future life; at least of 
that part which will be entrusted to my keeping. 
Henceforth only purple and gold; no more dun, 
gray clouds after to-morrow’s sun has set. But 
where is your horse? thanks to my forethought, 
and the branch of that tree, Black Prince is safe ; 
but Gray is off on a foraging expedition, I sup- 
pose ; so I must find him, or we will be very late 





reaching home, and this, our stolen tryst, will 
lead to trouble.’’ 

Left alone once more, all her feelings now 
flowing in a hopeful love-lit stream, the full glory 
of the scene now took possession of Edith’s senses 
of the beautiful and grand, and cast its radiance 
into every secret nook and fear-haunted chamber 
of her being, expelling by its magic brightness the 
wan ghosts that only a short time before had there 
held revel. She had no thought of time, no feel- 
ing of uneasiness, though she watched the bright 
clouds slowly transforming their hue and shape 
into darker shadows and more weird forms. She 
could not, would not break the spell of ineffable 
calm that enthralled her, even though her father’s 
uneasiness and probable anger thrust themselves 
between her and love’s young dream. At last the 
sound of the horses’ feet and the voice of Clarence 
chanting clear and loud a verse of the favorite 
song then in vogue, the ‘‘ Mistletoe Bough,’’ dis- 
pelled her reverie, and rising hastily mounted her 
horse, and rode as gayly and rapidly home, un- 
conscious, blind to the golden opportunities that 
still offered a shield between herself and the irre- 
parable to-morrow. 


CHAPTER Il.—FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

EpitH NEVILLE was an only daughter, and 
shared the love of her parents with one brother, 
who was a cripple from his birth. Possibly a 
larger portion of the mother’s love was given to 
him in compensation for his infirmity ; but upon 
Edith was bestowed the full measure of their 
pride; pride in her beauty, in her strength of 
character and dignity of bearing; characteristics 
which developed in her early childhood, and 
strengthened with each growing year. 

Being the daughter of a rich man, no unsatisfied 
want, or exposure had been allowed to mar the 
full development of her beauty. Ever happy, a 
sunbeam always resting on the lintel of her heart, 
its radiance caught up every shadow that threat- 
ened to settle on her young life, and turned them 
into diamond sparks ere they could form them- 
selves into shapes of gloom. Her father perceiv- 
ing a love of reading early manifested by Edith, 
determined to give her every opportunity to de- 
velop, cultivate and properly direct this taste. 
Without being desirous of making her a strong- 
minded woman, he yet wished to see her well 
read and accomplished, knowing full well that 
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though a woman’s duties and ‘narrow sphere may 
compel her to the constant practice of the utilita- 
rian alone, yet that even such a destiny, unas- 
sisted by the power of the culture of her inner 
life, cannot always secure either her own or the 
happiness of those to whom she is appointed min- 
istering spirit. 

Edith fulfilled her father’s hopes by her assidu- 
ity in the pursuit of her studies, and though light 
of heart and always gay, yet a close observer could 
see that the lightness was not from want of depth, 
nor the gayety from levity of mind. Her affec- 
tion for her father had been from infancy the 
steadiest and most influential feeling of her heart. 
Her faith in his superiority over all the world ; 
her unflinching confidence in the right and per- 
fection of his every act and word, stood side by 
side with her religion. She loved earnestly, too, 
her mother, and made her the participant of all 
her childish whims and irritable moods; but for 
serious council, assistance in her studies, or the 
solution of those questioning longings, those 
Icarus flights to which the imagination of all 
young girls is so prone, her father’s study was 
the temple, and he the priest through whom the 
oracle must speak. 

There was an indescribable charm about this 
man, felt by all who approached him, and yet it 
was hard to tell, whether once being thoroughly 
known, he was to be most loved or feared. He 
was singularly handsome in countenance, yet his 
was one of those faces upon which some sharp 
heavy blow seemed to have fixed the expression 
forever ; eyes large and dreamy, always gazing 
as if looking for something beyond the object 
upon which they rested, making those who met 
them for the first time feel that they penetrated 
their very soul. You saw the earnest, determined, 
unyielding character of the man in the compressed 
lips and little twitching lines that guarded the 
mouth. 

Devoted to his profession of law, and wrapped 
in his books, people did not wonder at his indif- 
ference and habitual taciturnity in the social 
world; yet calm, cold and reticent as he uni- 
formly was, it needed but a case that could inter- 
est and arouse him, to call into action all his 
wonderful faculties, and transform him into the 
great natural orator he really was. Then thoughts 
rich in metaphor, deep in science, profound in all 
the philosophy of the ancient and modern schools 
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fell from his lips; and many a case was won by 
the power, fervor, and subtlety of this man’s elo- 
quence alone; the right of the cause merged in 
the might of oratorical power. The impenetra- 
bility of Mr. Neville’s character, his isolation 
from all friendships and convivial companion- 
ships, his quiet tastes and habits, all gave rise to 
many speculations and conjectures as to the cause 
that had wrought so sudden a change in one who 
had been known by many from his youth—a youth, 
too, that had been specially marked by a geniality 
of temperament, an adandon of spirits, and an in- 
terest in all the attractions of the social world that 
are apt to take hold of a young ardent mind. 

This change dated from an absence of a few 
months from home, an absence, he siid, occa- 
sioned by business. Whatever its nature or cir- 
cumstance, he returned with all the glow of his 
young life gone out, and enshrouded in the gloom 
of a premature age and melancholy, which his 
oldest and best friends could neyer persuade him 
to account for or lay aside. Those who attempted 
to banter him upon his change, met a look in his 
eye that deterred a second effort; and others who 
felt they might take the liberty of a question or 
a reproof, soon found the one deemed impertinent 
and the other unavailing. 

So by degrees he was left to his own moods and 
the mystery of his life—the ghastly skeleton always 
in his house looked at himself alone. After sev- 
eral years of entire seclusion from all. society— 
years which he devoted to close study, the results 
of which placed him in the front rank of forensic 
talent in his native State—he astonished the world 
by stepping suddenly from his study and books to 
the foot of the altar, where he pledged himself to 
love, honor and cherish the woman that stood by 
his side. 

She was a stranger in the place, had been visit- 
ing the family of Mrs. Neville’s cousin, and as 
that was the only house which he frequented 
socially, the match was readily accounted for. 
Mary Burton was young, not what the world calls 
beautiful, but possessed an amiable pleasing coun- 
tenance, true index of her disposition. 
one of those persons without force or purpose in 
life, who would like even the trouble of thinking 
done for them; anxious to serve others, but never 
feeling sure of the right time or place. Such a 
choice was not the one the world expected so 
superior a man as Mr. Neville to make, therefore 
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She was | 
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Mrs. Grundy was both astonished and offended ; 
and although he had been considered too high- 
minded to be influenced by mere mercenary con- 
siderations, yet the only possible solution to be 
given was the reputed wealth of the bride. 

Whuitever the influence may have been, it is 
certain that he made her a kind and considerate 
husband, and this seemed to be all that was neces- 
sary to insure the happiness of a woman who was 
content to accept such external acts in lieu of the 
strong demonstrative love so essential to the full 
and perfect bliss of most women’s lives. Absorbed 
in her home duties, revering her husband as some 
heaven-descended god, her life passed smoothly 
and contentedly on, never troubled by a thought 
that her mission had ever been intended for some- 
thing higher or more ennobling than the weary, 
senseless round of exclusive domestic life. 

Among Edith’s earliest, pleasantest recollec- 
tions were certain drives taken in the country 
with her father to visit the family of Clarence 
Livingston, whose home was about eight miles 
from Mr. Neville’s city residence. It was a beau- 
tiful spot, abounding in every charm that Nature, 
hand in hand with Art, could yield. All children 
naturally love the country. Possessing as they do 
so much of the truth and beauty of their true 
home, it is not a wonder that their innocent 
hearts go out in warm throbbing love toward this 
earthly semblance of heaven. Edith’s ideal dream 
of perfect happiness was comprised in these visits, 
and a promise to take her to see Clarence and his 
bright home was sufficient inducement to elicit 
any amount of good behavior from the little will- 
ful girl. Her first clear and positive memory of 
Clarence made its impression when she was about 
four years old. Something very tender and de- 
monstrative in her father’s manner to the boy, 
excited her suspicions that he loved Clarence as 
much as he did her, and for an instant a pang of 
jealousy shot through her young heart, and burst- 
ing into tears she pushed him rudely off her 
father’s knee, where he always perched himself, 
feeling sure, both from the affectionate greeting 
and city toy he always received, that he was a 
welcome guest. Edith’s wrath, however, on this 
occasion was soon appeased by her father’s gentle 
reproof, and Clarence’s evident regret, which ex- 
pressed itself in a large bunch of flowers and a 
little white rabbit, which presentation soon chased 
away her pang of jealous anger. 
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The devotion of Clarence to the little lady was | 


earnest and serious, always playing the ré/e of 
gallant with the spirit of a preux chevalier. No 
temptation could win him from her side, and 
even the society of his sisters, devoted as they 
were to him, never afforded him the satisfaction 


her demands on his time and patience, and as | upholds her dependence and answers her momen- 


capricious in her whims as a young Pompadour. 
When Clarence was twelve years old he was 
sent to the city to school; and as the distance to 
and from home was too great to be made during 
the winter months, Mr. Livingston consented to 
the earnestly expressed wish of Mr. Neville to 
allow the boy to make his home with him. This 
plan was carried, and though Clarence was then a 
‘‘big boy,’’ and Edith only a ‘‘baby’’ in the 


ments, Clarence rarely shared them ; but he ever 
failed to be at hand to escort Edith whenever her 
fancy prompted her to go. The natural conse- 
quence of this association is evident. 

A girl inevitably and invariably falls in love, or 


| she thinks she does, with the first chevalier who 
he felt with her, though she was as tyrannical in | 


devotes himself to her service ; and he who first 


| tary need is the one who realizes the ideal of her 


eyes of the generality of the sex who had reached | 


those mature years, yet he was ever her first choice 
for a playmate, and always ready to amuse and 
wait on her to her heart’s content; his sturdy 
manliness of character, his sunny cheerfulness of 
disposition harmonizing with her varied moods. 


golden-woofed dreams. 

‘‘ Ferdinand and Miranda’’ are not confined to 
a desert island, but live in every house where 
young lives breathe and dream in the Eden of 
their own trusting hearts. It is true that Edith 
felt somewhat privileged, from old habit and asso- 
ciation, to make Clarence available in this way ; 
but at this time her demands were made with 
more reserve, and not, as they were in earlier 
years, required asaright. Ina short time, how- 


| ever, her character and tastes underwent a great 


At the close of a year all these happy days were | 


suddenly brought to a close by Clarence’s removal 
to a distant college, and thereafter only from time 
to time in the next six years did he see his early 
playmate. In his twentieth year he graduated 
with much honor, and left his alma mater loved 
and regretted by all. Ever the champion of the 
weak, the sympathizer and comforter of the home- 
sick and sorrowful, the pleasant, genial companion 


of the senior class, no wonder that his tutors and | 
fellow-students deemed no honors too high for his | 


reward, no regret too deep for his loss. 


After a short visit home Clarence became rest- | 


less under his idleness, and anxious to begin at 
once his battle of life. His father leaving him 
entirely unbiased as to his choice, was all the 
better pleased when he found that his inclination 
and taste led him to the study of the law. 
Neville seemed equally gratified, for his interest 
and affection had never ceased ; so at his earnest 
solicitation, backed by Clarence’s entreaties, he 
entered Mr. Neville’s office. His advent at this 
time was particularly welcome to Edith. She was 
just at that age when an elder brother or a beau 
become a very convenient appendage for the en- 
joyment of dancing-school soirées, sleighing par- 
ties, and the whole list of usual enjoyments natural 
to her age. Finding no interest in-these amuse- 


change. She lost her relish for the juvenile re- 
unions, became more taciturn and thoughtful, 
more devoted to her books and spent more time 
in her father’s study. She took long walks in the 


| country over the hills, and held many serious 
| philosophical conversations with Clarence; but 


|morbid. Two years thus passed away. 


his temperament was too buoyant and variable, 
too completely under the influence of present 
happiness to encourage a turn of thought and feel- 
ing which might, he feared, if indulged become 
Young 


| Livingston had finished his law course, and Mr. 


Mr. | 


Neville retained him in his office as a partner. 
This astonished many, for the post was one that 
had been sought both for its honors and emolu- 
ments, only to be refused to many older and wiser. 
Livingston feeling now doubly assured of Mr. 
Neville’s favor and interest, even as he was confi- 
dent of his daughter’s love, believed that the time 
had come for its realization. On what hidden 
rocks that faith was wrecked, in what dark waters 


| those hopes engulfed, we have already seen. 


CHAPTER III.—TO-MORROW. 

Durinc the ride homeward from Oak Hill, 
Clarence had arranged and discussed all the plans 
for the morrow’s drama, whilst Edith, seeing 
everything present and future couleur de rose, ac- 
quiesced, promising to perform faithfully her part 
with courage. Parting at the house of a friend, 
Edith hastily changed her riding habit for a street 
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dress, and hurried home, in some trepidation, as 
to the remarks and inquiries that the lateness of 
the hour might prompt father or mother to make. 
Fortunately her mother had just returned from her 
weekly Dorcas society, and her father was closely 
engaged with a client in his study, so she escaped 
all danger of a cross-examination, which would 
evidently have betrayed one so unaccustomed to 
the practice of deception, and so painfully con- 
scious of its error. As soon as she felt relieved 
from the social duties of the evening she hastened 
to her own room, dismissed her maid, stirred the 
fire, for the May night was chilly, drew up her 
own little easy-chair to the hearth, then gave free 
scope to the thoughts which had been beating so 
tumultuously against the constraint of her mother’s 
presence. But in vain she now tried to shape 
them into some form and regularity; the tumult 
of feeling defied all effort. At one moment as the 
pain and uncertainty of her meditations on Oak 
Hill rose to her mind, she repented her promise 
to Clarence. ‘The sorrow her disobedience and 
dissimulation would cause her parents, the shame 
that flushed her own cheek even as she thought of 
the morrow’s contemplated step, made her waver, 
and at one moment determine to withdraw her 
consent. 

Then came in turn the thought of Clarence’s 
regrets and disappointment, until the conflict thus 
raging between inclination and duty became almost 
insupportable, and drove her for refuge to the re- 
membrance of all the arguments and deep feeling 
urged so eloquently by Clarence but a few hours 
ago. Now, as then, they turned the wavering 
scales, and the mists began to disappear, and give 
place to the bright hopes and promises so glow- 
ingly held out by him into whose keeping her hap- 
piness was henceforth to be given. The darkness 
of the night alone now hung between her and the 
elf-land of to-morrow; then and there the pain 
and disquiet of present and future would be lost in 
the fruition of accomplished love. The imagina- 
tion of youth can never separate the real from the 
ideal. The glow and glamour of the one envel- 
ops in soft, rosy mist the hard, dark angles of the 
other. ‘Toward the shores of reality then she 
looked with wistful, longing eyes, waiting impa- 
tiently for the time to come when her eager, 
bounding feet shall press its flowery turf. On 
this fair, delusive mirage was Edith’s mental 
vision now fixed. So bright it looked in the 
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distance, so redolent of all delight, those shores 
once reached, every joy that life holds within its 
folds would fill her grasping hand, and neither 
hunger nor thirst for the unattainable and dim 
could reach her heart forevermore. Lulled into 
security and a sense of right by these sophistical 
musings, she made her final preparations for the 
morning’s drama, and laid herself composedly 
down to sleep, turning a deaf ear to the low- 
voiced entreaty and warning of her guardian 
angel. 

Faithful to her promise, she met Clarence at 
the appointed hour at the house of a common 
friend, and then made those solemn vows that 
were destined to find no reality beyond the page 
that bore the record of their two names. After a 
short interview of mingled happiness and fear, 
they separated, arranging to meet again in a few 
hours—Edith, confident in her power to mollify 
her father’s anger and convince him of the use- 
lessness of all further opposition and ill-will, now 
that it must prove an unavailing remedy to the 
evil. Yet it was with a throbbing heart and many 
mental prayers for courage that she took her way 
to her mother’s room, determined to make her 
first startling communication to her, anticipating 
only a few words of gentle remonstrance on her 
error. But when she made her confession, she 
was terrified at the manifestations of alarm which 
it evoked ; for the wife’s instincts had Jong ago 
discovered some far deeper feeling and reason 
than either whim or caprice for her husband’s 
determined and stern opposition to this marriage. 
Her father was hastily summoned, and learning 
the cause (but before Edith could recover herself 
sufficiently to find words in which to make her 
explanation ), he became so suddenly transformed 
before her, and the tide of passion was so unac- 
countably fearful, such a commingling of anger, 
sorrow, and self-upbraiding, that Edith’s nerves, 
already strung to their utmost tension by the vio- 
lent excitement of late events, suddenly gave way, 
and she was carried in the trembling arms of her 
father in a state of insensibility to her own room. 
When she recovered, she found only her mother 
weeping over her. Just as she was about to speak, 
Mrs. Neville was summoned to the hall, and after 
a short consultation with some one there, she re- 
turned, kissed her child tenderly, and as she 
passed out, Edith heard the key of her door turn 
slowly in the lock, and she knew herself a_pris- 














oner, - her father, heretofore her hae friend, 
her jailor now. 

At first, her strength now fully recovered, a 
feeling of indignation drowned every other senti- 
ment ; but in turn, this gave place to a dread of 
some nameless, impending calamity, of which 


these signs were but the prelude. She strained 
her ears to catch every sound, hoping thus to gain 
some clue to her fate; but save the heavy tread 
of her invisible sentinel, as he paced the hall out- 
side her room, the stillness of death reigned 
throughout the house. As she was yet eagerly 
listening, a long, loud peal from the hall bell 
broke the quiet, and set the heart of the listener 
bounding like an avalanche, for she knew only 
too well whose hand had sent that summons, and 
she shuddered and buried her face in the pillows, 
dreading to hear some sound of the wail that 
should follow the burial of those dead hopes 
whose funeral knell he had so unconsciously 
tolled. 

The town clock struck twelve, and simultane- 
ously the roll of a carriage stopped at the door. 
Before she could weigh its meaning, her father 
was in her room. One look at his stern, white 
face, and the words she thought to speak were 
dum‘ in presence of an expression of grief as 
heavy as her own. ‘‘ Put on your shawl and 
bonnet, Edith, and come with me.’’ Mechani- 
cally she obeyed, following him into the hall; 
but when she came to her mother’s room, and 
saw that he expected her to pass it, she paused, 
and the one word ‘‘ Mother!” with choking voice, 
was all she could utter. There was a moment's | 
pause on the part of Mr. Neville, as if in conflict | | 
with some feeling either to be mastered or yielded | 
to. At length he spoke, ‘‘ Your mother is too ill 
to be disturbed ; come ;’’ and he took her cold, | 
pulseless hand, led her down the steps, and placed | 
her in a carriage, taking his seat opposite to her. | 
Scarcely had Edith recovered from the surprise | 
and fear of this change in her situation, when the | 
vehicle stopped, and the gleam of water, and the 
shifting light of a steamboat close at hand shone | 
upon the carriage windows. Hurrying her out, | 
her father took her hand, led her over the gang- | 
way up the stairs, and ere they reached the cabin, 
the evolution of the engine told her that shegyas | 
being borne away from home, hope, and all she | 
held most dear. | 

Whilst these events were transpiring with oar | 
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eval, no less momentous were the passing of 
the hours to Clarence Livingston. The time that 
had elapsed from his parting with his young bride 
to the hour which had been named for their re- 
union in her father’s house, flew swiftly on the 
wings of hope; for Clarence never allowed his 
mind to see or feel a trouble when there was the 
smallest loophole left to admit a joy. Apart from 
his desire for a peaceful settlement of the diffi- 
culty for Edith’s sake, he was most truly attached 
to Mr. Neville, valued his friendship above that of 
every other man, and had been really grieved by 
his late estrangement. It was then with mingled 
feelings that he reached the spot and rang that 
summons which borrowed its tone from the joy 
peels of his own heart. As the door slowly 
opened, and the frightened face of the faithful old 
servant met his eager gaze, he divined at a glance 
that something was wrong. Before he could 
speak, the old man in evident excitement, said : 

‘*Qh, Massa Clarence, you can’t come in. 
Dere’s awful times in dis house, and I spec you 
knows de reason of it all better dan I does.’’ 

‘*But I must come in, Jerry, and see your mas- 
ter; go tell him that I _ beg only a few moments 
conversation with him.’ 

*¢’Taint no use,’’ replied the man; ‘he tole 
me ef yer came to tell you he wouldn’t see yer. 
It’s just as well, massa Clarence, for I tells ye 
he’s in a awful state. I always knowed there was 
plenty of biling water in him; but I never seed 
de kiver off de pot afore now.’’ 

Livingston knew Mr. Neville’s disposition too 
well to force himself upon him in his present 
state of feeling; so after many injunctions and 
| promises to Jerry to keep him advised and convey 
some information from him to Edith in the course 
of the day, he turned sadly away from the door, 
anxious and uneasy, but still hopeful that a few 
hours would change the present unpromising as- 
| pect of affairs. However, as hour after hour 
passed, and an occasional interview with Jerry at 
the side door convinced him of the desperate turn 
affairs had taken, when he found it impossible to 
hold any communication with Edith, then his 
strong buoyant hopes gave way to a gloomy de- 


| spair that defied all his efforts either to control or 


allay. He wandered like an uneasy spirit round 
and round the square, watching the house in a 
vain hope that some signal from Edith might meet 
his eye. Darkness closed in, and found him still 





at his post, almost exhausted with the day’s tumult 
of feeling. At length a friend, the only witness 
of his marriage, feeling uneasy at his non-appear- 
ance, searched and found him in this state late in 
the night, and after many persuasions and hopeful 
reasonings for the morrow’s better success, in- 
duced him to go home with him and seek the rest 
and nourishment his overtasked energies so im- 
peratively required. 
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——, 


In one short hour after this summons of Fate, 


| she whose presence he so longed once more to 


behold had passed beyond his reach for many 
weary, sorrowing months. In vain all inquiries, 
all search—she was gone; that alone was certain, 
and his heart took up the cry and echoed through 
dreary days and sleepless nights the last words of 


_ Edith as she was borne away from him and home 


—‘‘ Whither! oh, whither !’’ 
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By Warp ERNEST SMITH. 


Il. 


Worps of an abstract, general nature should | 


precede those of a concrete character. As we 
cannot appreciate a weak thought when coming 
immediately after a terrible one, but can appre- 
ciate both when the lesser precedes the greater, 
so too can we only grasp the full force of a sen- 
tence when general words, which suggest but faint 
images to the mind, are presented before words of 
a specific character, which call up brighter and 
more vivid images, and consequently make a 
stronger impression. For obvious reasons, we 
should strive to give our weaker thoughts first ; 
when there are two or more propositions in a sen- 
tence the principal one should be last, and all 
that determine its meaning first. 

We all use figurative language to a greater or less 
extent. By a figure of speech we may condense 


into a word or two a thought which no amount of | 


unfigurative words could so well represent... Noth- 
ing is so forcible and vivid as figurative language, 
and it is forcible and vivid for the same reason 
which makes short and specific words impressive, 
viz.: because figures of speech are economies of 
speech, and consequently economies of thought. 
By the use of figures, abstract thoughts may be 
given a concrete expression. Many thoughts of 


no great force in their abstract form, become | 


when presented in a figurative manner a part of 
the common speech, and are used almost invaria- 
bly in preference to the abstract presentation of 
the thoughts. Literature abounds in thoughts so 
presented and which are in current use. As fig- 
ures.are the colors, as it were, of the poets, we 
are indebted to them for the major portion of our 


stock. Shakspeare, Milton, and in fact all the 
greater poets are prodigal in this use of figurative 
expression ; as an instance, take the much-quoted 


_ phrase from Bulwer, ‘‘ The pen is mightier than 
_ the sword.”’ 


This mode of giving the thought 
calls up specific images; while the abstract man- 
ner, that ‘‘ Intelligence is mightier than brute 
force,’’ does not, and consequently is lacking in 
vividness and power. It seems to come natural 
to man to use the symbols of nature to give life 
and vividness to the expression of our inward 
being—our thoughts and feelings; and it is the 
use of figurative terms drawn from our experience 
of human life that lifts up and gives to material 
things an imaginative tinge of near interest. 

The mind in receiving impressions spends part 
of its force in realizing them, and this force is 
continually being spent while the mind is in ac- 
tion. But in translating words into thoughts not 
only does the mind lose this mental energy, but 
also with it its nervous sensitiveness to succeeding 
impressions. ‘This loss of nervous force it is con- 
tinually striving to make good and assume its 
normal state ; but for this it requires time. The 
loss of mental sensitiveness of the brain, itself one 
mass of centred nerves, is illustrated by the action 
of impressions on our acute nerves—the senses. 
Every one has observed that after gazing at the 
sun we are blinded to other and lesser lights, until 
our sense of sight has had time to regain its nor- 

state—in other words, until our nerves of 
sight have had an opportunity to draw upon our 
supply of nervous force and replace that abstracted. 
The same with our sense of hearing and taste. A 
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thundering noise deafens and takes away our power 
of distinguishing gentle sounds, and the longer 
the deafening noise continues, the more time must 
elapse after it ceases before our sense of perfect 
hearing can return. This loss of sensitiveness of 
our mental power, explains why we cannot appre- 
ciate a weak thought coming after a strong or 
terrible one, without the lapse of time in which 
to regain the sensitive force which it took to re- 
alize the strong thought—just as the lapse of time 
is required to distinguish faint sounds after a 
‘deafening’ roar. It is for this reason that in 
writing we should present the lesser before the 
greater, the whole rising in interest and strength 
to the end. Each sentence and paragraph, theo- 
retically, should tend to a climax ; but practically 
tending to make the whole, rather than itself, rise 
to a climax. 

When writing does not progress from the less to 
the greater, not only is the impression received 
from it weakened, but if it is so in an extreme 
degree, absurdity is produced, instead of the effect 
desired. A strong and impressive passage, when 
followed by something much less strong and im- 
pressive, will produce a sense of the ludicrous in 


proportion as the latter is insignificant and the 


former of great weight. This phase of wit or 
humor has been carried to an extreme by our so- 
called humorous writers. Much, if not most of 
the absurdity of Artemas Ward, is owing to the 
application of this principle. He used it with the 
greatest skill. How utterly ridiculous are the 
juxtaposition of the genial showman’s observa- 
tions all who have read his writings know. 

If our attention is confined to impressions of 
one kind, we lose the power to fully realize each 
succeeding impression, and if the attention is kept 
in one train of thought for any length of time, 
our sensitive nervous force becomes exhausted 
faster than we can recuperate it, and the result is, 
weariness and a wandering of the mind. Who 
has not attended worship at some country church 
where the minister has hammered away at one 
thing in the same eternal strain which seems the 
birthright of country parsons, proceeding to ex- 
haust some slim text from first to thirty-firstly, and 
ramming the same ideas into his hearers, until the 
attention becomes incapable of grasping further, 
the mind wanders, the speaker’s voice sounds afar 
off, and the head droops in sleep? In fact, this 
principle of the sensibilities of the mind fully ac- 





counts for the habits of drowsing in some churches. 
The droning tone of certain preachers, who strain 
the attention by keeping it in one groove, is as 
soporific as the itinerant mesmerist who has his 
performers gaze steadily at one spot; or the prac- 
tice of sleepless persons repeating figures over and 
over, or imagining they see sheep after sheep leap- 
ing through a hole in a fence, until the powers of 
attention are exhausted, and they fall asleep. 

As after eating honey we fail to detect the pre- 
sence of sugar in our tea, so, as we have said, if 
the same kind of impressions are made on the 
mind, they will become less and less vivid as our 
sensitiveness decreases. But as our sense of taste, 
when cloyed with sweets can distinguish bitter 
things with added power, so, too, when the con- 
tinuity of the same line of thought becomes weari- 
some, relief can be experienced by turning the 
attention to a different or opposite line of thought, 
and the more opposite the two lines of thought 
are, the more relief will be obtained and the more 
vivid will be the result. Our best speakers and 
lecturers have been those who diversified their 
discourse by apt sayings, anecdotes, and quiet hu- 
mor, and who have kept the attention of their 
hearers by not pursuing one line of thought into 
the ground. Thus we see why contrast, whether 
in life or letters, heightens effect. We all know 
that anything that is ludicrous in itself becomes 
more so when placed beside that which is solemn 
or lugubrious. The humorous characters in a 
tragedy always seem more funny than the same 
characters in a comedy—the graver portions of the 
play throwing into relief and adding to the effect 
of the lighter parts. This is seen in the grave- 
diggers in Hamlet. Would their quips and jokes 
seem half so droll were it not for the scene and 
the place? 

One reason why many good writers cannot pro- 
duce works of great merit, is, I cannot but think, 
because of this lack of contrast in their writ- 
ings, a want of broadness and coimprehensive- 
ness. Their characters are too much alike, they 
are described much alike, they talk much alike, 
their thoughts, sentiments, emotions, (alas! too 
often the authors, not the distinct characters), are 
not sufficiently diverse to allow one character to 
act on another, and the mind, consequently, is 
run along on a level, and never rises to the height 
of vividness; the characters defining themselves 
so faintly, that we cannot long distinguish, as 
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the Irishman said of his babies ‘‘’tother from 
which.” 

The various parts of writing should be subordi- 
nated to the effect to be produced by the whole. 
So we should seek variety in the use and arrange- 
ments of words. The continual use of strong 
terms weary, and only by making use of terms of 
an inferior kind can we obtain relief. So, also, 
a succession of sentences of the same length soon 
grows tiresome. In fact, although a knowledge of 
the principles and philosophy of expression is of 
the greatest value, yet we should use language of 
the most vivid force only when the thought or 
* emotion to be expressed is of the strongest kind 
—subordinating the lesser thoughts or emotions 
to the greater. 

Writing is meant to convey thought or depict 
emotion and sentiments, and all thought and 
emotion have a language of theirown. Only by 
giving ourselves for the moment to the emotion 
or train of thought, can we reproduce that emo- 
tion or thought in its natural language. When 
we are angry we speak the language of passion ; 
as our passion is intense so will our words be 
short, sharp and explosive; while if our mind is 
in a state of serenity, and our thoughts of a nega- 
tive kind, our language is apt to be extended, pa- 
renthesised, and of a rambling character. 

That exquisite balance of the temperament 
which we call Genius, has such susceptibility that 
no one predominant feeling or mood controls the 
intellect; but the various emotions under excita- 
tion hold full sway and speak their natural utter- 
ances. The powers of expression can respond to 
the feeling perfectly, only when that feeling is 
duly and highly excited, and other different feel- 
ings have not by their exercise assumed control 
over the less active tendencies of the head and 
heart. 

Good writing consists in the use of the best 
words in the order which will best express the 
thought. It is, as Longfellow says, ‘‘ In all things 
the supreme excellence is simplicity ;’”’ and as we 
are simple and temperate in the use of language, 
so will the effect be great. Study the simple use 
of words in the Bible—no other book is so good a 
guide for the formation of the best style. Observe 
how short the sentences, how vigorous the tone, 
and what a scarcity of general, abstract words. 








The effort of young writers to be impressive is 
generally abortive, because they do not know the 
effect of temperance in expression. ‘They use an 
excess of adjectives and flowery words that cloy 
on the sensibilities. The simple presentation of a 
subject in the fewest number of words, with such 
words or figures as suggest to the mind the most 
vivid images, is the strongest possible expression. 
It is generally thought that adjectives, particularly 
superlatives, add to the strength of description ; 
but they seldom doso add. Unless chosen with 
eminent fitness they rather decrease the vividness 
with which we conceive that which they qualify. 
Emerson deprecates the use of adjectives. In his 
lecture in aid of the Old South Church of Bos- 
ton he made a strong plea for temperance in 
language. ‘‘Superlatives,’’ said Emerson, ‘are 
diminutives, and weaken. The positive is the 
sinew of speech ; the superlative the fat.’’ 

Set phrases, particularly when composed of long 
words and of little strength, should be avoided. 
The papers of the day are full of them. What 
reporter would demean himself or his paper by 


| speaking of fire? it is the “all-devouring element ;” 





a man sunstruck is ‘‘ prostrated by coup de soleil.”’ 
There is one man on the New York press who is 
known as ‘‘a fortunate and fortuitous combination 
of circumstances,’’ from his constant use of this 
ear-filling phrase. 

But beyond the possession of a good style, there 
are other and more important elements which go 


‘to the upbuilding of literary and popular success 


in literature; and they have more particularly to 
do with imaginative literature, the only writing in 
which the higher qualities of expression find full 
play. 

We are a nation of novel-readers. And perhaps 
nothing tends more to expand our knowledge of 
the world and give us a truer conception of and 
sympathy with humanity than does the perusal of 
the best imaginative literature. 

Fiction may be divided into two principal 
classes—stories of action and stories of character ; 
the first dealing in and deriving their greatest in- 
terest from the outward, and the last from inward 
events—the one having chiefly to do with the 
deeds, the other with the souls of men. A subor- 
dinate class of fiction may be described as the 
philosophical; that in which imaginary characters 


The images suggested are fairly aglow with force | | and incidents are introduced for the purpose of 
| lending interest to the conveyance of instruction 


and fire. 
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or philosophy, or in which thought, reasoning, 
moralizing, or deductions from observations of 
things and persons are the predominant quality. 

Perhaps the quality which a good critic would 
place first in considering the merits of an imag- 
inative work would be its tone, a subtle something 
inherent in all writing, and which no other word 
so well expresses. It is something that eludes 
exact description; and no rules or formulas can 
give to a writer a purer or stronger degree of this 
quality than the mere bettering of style may con- 
fer. The tone of a work may be described in an 
Emersonian way as the soul of the writer which 
permeates and gives the flavor to his writing. 
Outside of mere style, how diverse is the tone of 
different authors? the sympathy with the world 
and human intensity of Dickens, the satirical 
equanimity of Thackeray, the dogmatic and often 
bearish tone of Carlyle, and, beyond all in purity 
and strength, the sweet, yet virile tone of Shaks- 
peare. Critics say that no author, however he 
may disguise his style and manner, can altogether 
lose his individuality ; the predominant tendencies 
of his intellect and sympathies surely running with 
his pen, and showing the manner of man he is. 
How many works there are in which the style is 
excellent, the matter superior, and no technical 
fault exists, yet still fail to make an impress on 
the public; while, on the other hand, works in 
which flaws are thick and many, may live and be 
treasured for generations, because of their strong 
tone of human sympathy, aspiration, underlying 
humor, or sweetness or strength generally. 

In fact, however desirable a good style may be, 
it is not, in imaginative literature, of the first im- 
portance. It is not enough that people understand 
writing—they must be made to feel it. So that 
language, whether of tenderness, pathos, passion, 
or of whatever thought or emotion, should impress 
the reader further than a mere perception of its 
meaning, exciting the intellect to a recognition of 
the truthfulness and the heart to the force and 
depth of expression. 

The perception of technical excellence is a 
matter of mental growth. To the vast mass of 
readers, if fiction appeals strongly to their imag- 
ination and sympathies, deficiencies of style and 
treatment are either overlooked or not perceived. 
But it is a long road that has no turning, and it is 
a callow mind indeed that can long devour the 
poorest imaginative works without calling for 





something higher and purer. However much the 
faulty, sensational fiction that floods the land may 
be derided by those who perceive its flaws, and who 
deprecate the false views it presents of life, still 
there is little doubt but that the perusal of such is 
better than no reading at all, and is almost certain 
to be the pathway to the perusal and enjoyment 
of a higher and better literature. That so much 
poor fiction is in the market is not only because 
the great uncultured are in the majority, but also 
because the writers of such literature have not the 
genius to do better; for in all things excellence 
makes the best returns, pecuniarily and otherwise. 

The great bulk of fiction is fiction of incident 
chiefly—fiction appealing to the imagination, in 
which what the characters do is of more impor- 
tance that what they are. Not that the authors 
altogether intend to make the action of their 
stories the principal thing of interest, but because 
their characters are not drawn with that deep in- 
sight which makes of them real, living personages, 
and which leads the reader to care more for them 
than for their doings or surroundings. Human 
nature is the essence of fiction. He who has not 
a deep insight into the characters and motives of 
his fellow-men, and the art to portray their 
thoughts, passions and manners in a way that will 
strike to the heart of the reader, can ever hope 
to achieve lasting success in fiction. The ideal 
imaginative work is that in which incident and 
the portrayal of human nature go hand in hand; 
for the stronger shades of character can be devel- 
oped in a natural manner only by being drawn 
into situations which call them forth—mere de- 
scription of character being weak indeed when 
compared to the action of character on character 
in the culmination of a series of events which de- 
velop and bring out the positive phases of human 
nature so that the reader’s heart feels and his in- 
tellect realizes the force and truthfulness of the 
picture. 

Perhaps the chief difficulty in the way of an 
author who essays the writing of a work of fiction 
is the securing of a good plot. This is of import- 
ance, for upon it almost depends the life of his 
work. If the plot be one which does not allow 
the characters full play and call forth their posi- 
tive qualities of thought, feeling and emotion, he 
will be hampered, and his powers of characteriza- 
tion restricted. As the depicting of character is 
the first thing in fiction, it is well to select or 
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originate a plot in which the series of events will 
bring out vividly the lights and shades of char- 
acter; that will allow of a sharp contrast, and the 
development from the weaker to the stronger 
traits of human nature. 

An important thing to be held in view in con- 
structing a work of ficticn is that the reader’s 
interest should be secured at the beginning and 
sustained to the end. This is largely secured by 
a proper treatment of what may be termed the 
flow of the narrative. There should be a certain 
want of completeness in the language used and in 
the description and development of character that 
will lead the mind onward, with a desire to satisfy 
the expectancy aroused. In the best writing the 
sentences and paragraphs are not in themselves 
complete or exhaustive, but rather convey to the 
reader a sense of something to follow, which is 
necessary for a full understanding of what pre- 
cedes.. Many imaginative works and magazine 
stories do not attract because the flow of the 
different parts is destroyed by a too complete 
description or depiction ; the interest is satisfied, 
and the feeling of incompleteness not being 
aroused, further progress is an effort. Interest 
has more to do with what is to come than what 
has been presented. This is true both as regards 
the development of character and the dramatic 
presentation of incident. After we have been 
shown a complete phase of character or the termi- 
nation of an incident, our: interest in that phase 
or incident is lost ; and unless that phase of char- 
acter or incident leads naturally to other views of 
character or incident, an effort of the mind is 
required to regain interest in what may follow. 
Thus it will be seen that expectancy is a large 
element of interest. The description and unfold- 
ment of character and the course of action should 
be gradual, and in no respect complete (except as 
interest in some other respect has previously been 
aroused); each part tending naturally to the for- 
mation of a complete whole, but being incomplete 
in itself. 

The highest fiction is a transcript of actual life. 
The first question to be asked of a story is, Is it 
true to life? are its incidents natural? its charac- 
ters real? But a work may be natural in incident 
and true in the depiction of character, yet not be 
attractive or of much worth. It is the kind of 
incident and character that makes a true work a 
great work. Many a faulty novel takes prece- 





dence over a correctly drawn one, simply because 
its incidents and characters are of that positive 
quality which appeal to the reader’s sympathies 
and interest. There are certain things which in- 
terest us in real life, and a realistic presentation 
of these in fiction is sure to secure our attention ; 
while again there are certain incidents and char- 
acters which the most accurate depiction cannot 
excite our interest in. It is a truth indisputable, 
that the incidents, the characters, and shades of 
character, which in real life are to us the most in- 
teresting, are also to us the most interesting in 
fiction. And the best criterion to go by in the 
selection or rejection of scenes, incidents, and 
characters is, Are they such as are of interest to 
the reader in actual life? If those qualities and 
situations which in real life excite strongly the 
sympathies, the curiosity, or the interest do not 
take hold of the reader in a similar manner in 
fiction, it is because they are not truly depicted 
or are unskillfully arranged. 

Except the first, each incident or scene should 
hinge upon and be the outgrowth of a previous 
one. The strongest interest is excited when no 
incident or situation is complete in itself, but 
constitutes one of a series, the last of which com- 
pletes a symmetrical whole. Look at the works 
of Charles Reade and Wilkie Collins. Though 
both good limners of character, their works are 
read by the multitude chiefly because of the 
absorbing nature of their plots. The skillful 
manner in which they lead the reader on from 
incident to incident, scene to scene, is admira- 
able; the interest deepens as we proceed, and we 
read on ‘‘to see how it will come out.’’ But 
when we do learn the termination of the plot and 
the outcome of character, the tension of the mind 
is unstrung, and our interest is a reminiscence. 
So we see how important it is that this interest 
should be sustained, and not allowed te fall before 
the end is reached. In fact, in most of the popu- 
lar stories of the day, in which the action of the 
characters is the chief thing, what gives them 
their success with the multitude is the skillful 
handling of the plot, drawing the reader on from 
point to point, and keeping him in suspense as to 
the termination of incident and outcome of char- 
acter, arousing his interest in the progress of events 
to an absorbing degree. 

This principle of suspense seems to be the stock 
in trade of the sensational novelist, and thousands 
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of stories, poor in all other respects, have been 
sold and eagerly devoured by readers, and voted 
to be the apex of authorship. The excitation of 
the mind occasioned by the studied increase of 
the reader’s suspense in those works in which the 
plot is all, and in which everything is subordi- 
nated to the purpose of keeping the reader on the 
gui vive, has no doubt been carried to an injurious 
extent ; and the result of the perusal of such is a 
morbid state of the mind, which calls for stronger 
and more sensational working up of plot to satisfy 
its longings. But a vast amount of fiction, which 
would otherwise have sunk in the sea of oblivion, 
has been floated on the surface of literature simply 
because, by natural or artificial arrangement of in- 
cidents, they have excited the suspense, and con. 
sequently the interest of the reader in a manner 
that leads him to the termination. Indeed, a 
moment’s thought will show that it is largely sus- 
pense that gives us absorbing interest in any course 
of events in life, in love, in law, in business, or 
in politics. The merchant on the brirk of ruin 
feels relieved when that ruin comes; and it isa 
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well-known fact that murderers have often said 
that hanging was nothing compared to the terrible 
pressure of suspense endured during the progress 
of their trial and when their fate hung in the 
balance. In fiction an author should keep in 
view the probable action of the course of his 
story on the mind of the reader; and a due con- 
sideration in this respect will lead him to so mold 
his plot as will excite a natural suspense, both as 
to the termination of incident and the ultimate 
unfoldment of charactcr. 

To recapitulate briefly: the success of the action 
of a story is achieved by the selection of those in- 
cidents and scenes which in life have the strongest 
interest to the reader; and such a gradual pro- 
gression and development of them—one following 
naturally after or being the result of a previous, 
the weaker preceding the stronger, and the whole 
rising in interest, the unity of the work being 
completed only by the final portion—as will carry 
the mind forward with increasing absorption to 
| the end. 
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By Marian Forp. 


** Kate !”’ 
“* Kate!’ 
‘“*Kate!’’ 


| in this tiny cottage, the last remnant of property 
| Virgil Vaughn could leave his daughters.”’ 


| «* But to go to the Centennial and exhibit Mr. 


Three voices in one breath uttered the name in | Sullivan’s goods all day—oh, Kate, I can’t have 


a crescendo of amazement. 

‘Well, my dears, don’t look as if I’d told you 
I had just committed a murder, and hidden my 
victim in the well.’ 

The speaker, a tall, graceful blonde of twenty, 
turned a laughing face toward her three compan- 
ions; but there was a suspicious glitter in the 
blue eyes, and the tones of the clear voice were a 
little unsteady. 

** You see, girls,’’ she continued, rapidly, ‘‘ its 


| it!’’ cried Julia, a pretty girl of eighteen. ‘‘ Just 
| think, Maud, Kate all alone in that crowd! Pray, 


| dear, listen; do something else, give music les- 
| sons, teach French and German’’— 

| In this little village? I’ve tried; nobody 
| wants to learn. No, Julia,’’ she added, reso- 
| lutely, ‘Mr. Sullivan means kindly. He pities 
| us, I suppose,’’ here a sudden flush crimsoned the 
| girl’s very temples, ‘‘and when I went to the city 


| yesterday to ask him to purchase the set of cameos 


no use to conceal the truth; something must be | I bought in Rome—my great extravagance while 
done to make money. We haven’t a hundred | I was abroad—he told me he wanted a lady to 
dollars in the world. But for Maud’s generosity | show his jewelry at the Exhibition, and after a 
—no, don’t interrupt me, Maud; you'll ‘never | great deal of stammering, offered me the place, 
convince me that you gave up Saratoga, and | my expenses paid, and twenty dollars a week. It 
came here for the summer just from pure love of | would have been worse than foolish, wicked, to 
country quiet—we should not be able to live even ' refuse.’’ 





‘* Kate, Kate!’’ cried Maud, ‘its worse than 
foolish, wicked, to refuse me. Aren’t you my 
own cousins? don’t I love you as if you were my 
sisters? Stop this ridiculous nonsense about in- 
dependence, and live with me.’’ 

‘*No, Maud; we’ve gone through that argu- 
ment over and over again. Its useless. Your 
income has only been enough for your own dress 
and expenses. How is it to support four? Do 
you suppose I’ll let you deny yourself everything 
that we may all live in a state of genteel pauper- 
ism? Yes, that’s just what it would be, dear,’’ 
she added, stopping her cousin’s reply with a 
kiss, and then turning, ran hastily up stairs. 

Julia quietly followed, leaving her younger sis- 
ter, Mattie, with Maud. The house, the only 
property saved from the wreck of fortune that 
ensued after the death of Mr. Vaughn, formerly 
reputed one of New York’s wealthiest bankers, 
was indeed a tiny dwelling, scarcely large enough 
to contain the four girls who now formed the 
household, and old Sarah, Kate’s nurse, who had 
obstinately refused te desert ‘‘her children,’’ and 
moved with them to the little village in West- 
chester County, which was to be their future 
home. 

Julia hesitated a moment ere she crossed the 
threshold of the chamber, over whose bare floor 
the vines waving in the sunlight at the window 
wove a dainty arabesque of light and shade. 

‘*Kate, dear,’’ she murmured, ‘‘have you 
thought that you may meet him ?”’ 

Kate turned ; her resolute will could not restrain 
the eloquent blood that dyed cheeks and forehead 
to the very roots of the golden hair wound like a 
coronet around her graceful head. 

‘Ross Dunmore? Yes, I have thought; but it 
is scarcely probable. He has returned to Phila- 
delphia, I know; but chance will hardly bring us 
together in that vast crowd ; and if it should, he’ll 
never recognize ‘Miss Vaughn, the heiress,’ in 
‘Mr. Sullivan’s shop-girl.’ ”’ 

The last words were uttered with a touch of 
bitterness. Kate was no saint, and her sister’s 
question had ®rought before her with painful 
distinctness the bright, proud face of the man 
who not a twelvemonth before had followed her 
from city to city of the Old World, seeming to 
live only in her presence. 

‘* Kate, dear,’’ Julia persisted, ‘‘ are you sure, 
quite sure there was no mistake. I can’t believe 
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any one could help loving you for yourself, or 
leave you so coldly, so cruelly’’— 

‘* The way of the world,’’ interrupted her sister 
quickly, in a tone that spite of her pride was 
tremulous with pain. ‘‘I would not have be- 
lieved it either then,’’ with a sudden softening of 
her voice as memory recalled looks, tones, which, 
once her happiness, were now transformed to 
keenest torture. ‘‘ No, I would not have believed 
it. Still, ‘Miss Vaughn, the heiress,’ was the 
woman he wooed ; how could I expect him to re- 
main constant when everything else is so changed 
that I scarcely know myself? No, there could be 
no mistake,’’ she added, in a low tone, as if un- 
conscious of Julia’s presence, and repeating each 
item in a story so often reiterated that it was 
known by heart. ‘‘We had been engaged just 
one day, had told no one, we did not:want to 
share our happiness; after a ball at the Contessa 
Baldassari’s in Rome we parted, and when Mrs. 
Sinclair and I reached our hotel, there was the 
telegram announcing papa’s illness. If I lost the 
early morning train, I might have to wait two 
days for asteamer. The Sinclairs insisted upon 
going with me. In the midst of our hurry I found 
time to write Ross a note. Not daring to trust a 
servant’s memory, I went to the rooms occupied 
by his pretty cousin, Miss Tremaine—fortunately 
she was staying with her mother at the same hotel 
—apologized for disturbing her so early, gave her 
the note, and told her our secret. She was so 
kind, kissed and congratulated me, sympathized 
with my anxiety, and assured me Ross should 
have the letter the first thing in the morning. 
There could have been no mistake. But the next 
morning,’’ she added, sadly, ‘‘ while on our way 
to Paris, the European papers we bought had the 
news of the death and insolvency of the rich 
American banker, Mr. Vaughn. Ross saw the 
notices, too, of course, and doubtless congratu- 
lated himself that the world knew nothing of his 
engagement, and he could drop the bankrupt’s 
penniless daughter. He might have been a little 
kinder, given me a few words in my trouble; for 
oh, Julia, I loved him so dearly, so dearly !’’ she 
cried, bursting into a passion of sobs, which Julia, 
terrified at the sudden realization of the depth of 
her sister’s grief, vainly tried to soothe. Now 
that the barriers of restraint were broken, it was 
long ere the young girl could regain her self- 
command. 
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Early the next morning—she had purposely 
given her young sisters little time for expostula- 
tion—Kate was speeding towards Philadelphia. 
As the roofs and steeples of the city rose before 
her, her heart involuntarily sank, and for a few 
brief moments her courage failed at the thought 
of the many difficulties and annoyances she could 
not hope to escape. Julia’s words, ‘‘ Have you 
thought that you may meet him?’’ repeated them- 
selves over and over in her brain with cruel itera- 
tion; her face flushed, and the corners of the 
beautiful mouth drooped with a weary, infinitely 
sad expression, as memory painted in vivid hues 
her faithless lover’s noble features and dark, soft 
eyes. Recalling those eyes, shining with the look 
a man bestows only on the one woman who is all 
the world to him, her heart cried out against the 
cruel truth, struggled fiercely against the belief 
that only her father’s wealth had made her Ross 
Duninore’s ‘‘ Queen Katherine.’’ Tears sprang to 


her eyes as she remembered the low fond tones in 
which he had murmured the pet name. 

Just at that instant the train rushed into the 
station, and Kate, with the rest of the passengers, 


left the car. Standing a moment, irresolute which 
way to turn, and pushed to and fro by the hurrying 
crowd of Centennial travellers, elegantly dressed 
gentlemen and ladies, countrymen with sunburnt 
faces and red hands, busy porters bearing huge 
trunks on their shoulders, her ear was caught by 
the tones of a woman’s voice, ‘‘ Home at last, 
Ross! How I do hate to travel in such warm 
weather !’’ A party of fashionables were just leav- 
ing the Pullman drawing-room car, a luxury Kate’s 
limited means had compelled her to forego. A | 
lady attired in a tasteful travelling suit of brown | 
silk and camel’s hair led the way, leaning on the 
arm of a tall, stylish man. His head was turned | 
away; but every movement of the lithe, athletic | 
figure was too familiar to Kate for her to mistake | 
him a single instant. Ross Dunmore! She grew | 
strangely faint; she had overrated her strength. 

The sight of the well-known form roused such a | 
passion of eager longing for one glimpse of the | 
face still so dear to her, that she had need to sum.- | 
mon all her pride, all the memory of the bitter | 
wrong he had done her, the cold heartlessness of | 
his desertion, to stifle the wild cry upon her lips. | 
An instant more, and a sturdy porter pushed her | 
aside, the tall figure vanished, and she was wearily | 
making her way through the throng to the line of 





horse-cars that ran to the Centennial Buildings. 
Just as she entered, an elegant private carriage 
dashed by—a gentleman seated within leaned for- 
ward to arrange the travelling satchels and shawls 
lying in a heap opposite to him. Ross Dunmore’s 
face again! Kate, with a deadly faintness at her 
heart, was glad to drop into the seat some kindly 
soul, touched by the girl’s pale face, struggled up 
to offer. - 
The sudden stopping of the car roused Kate 
from her sad thoughts. She had sent her baggage 
to the quiet boarding-house recommended by Mr. 
Sullivan, and now proceeded at once to the build- 
ing where her new duties awaited her, the superb 
Main Hail. Dazzled and almost bewildered by 
the brilliant colors, the glitter of steel, silver and 
burnished copper that greeted her eyes, she passed 
slowly onward, only pausing now and then to 
admire the wonderful ingenuity with which some 
of the most commonplace articles were made to 
vie in attractiveness with their more costly neigh- 
bors, until she reached the portion of the building 
occupied by the jewelers, and to her great relief 
found that the place assigned to Mr. Sullivan was 
somewhat secluded. With rare good taste he had 
fitted up his pavilion with deep maroon hangings ; 
while instead of dazzling the eyes of the spectators 
by a large display of showy ornaments, he had 
selected a few of the finest gems in his collection, 
arranged with the utmost care, evidently desiring 
to win the approval of connoisseurs rather than the 
admiration of the crowd. Diamonds of the finest 
water, affixed to gold wires, quivered like dew- 


drops, flashing with every hue of the rainbow; 


rare pearls, whose delicate pink hue vied with the 
tint of the inner petals of a rose, made many a fair 


| one break the tenth commandment ; but choicest 


of all were the exquisitely carved cameos, ranged 
one above another on crimson velvet, some unset, 
some surrounded by a more or less elaborate frame 
of gold. Among these jewels Kate’s cameos, a 
set of pin and earrings, elicited universal admira- 
tion. Mr. Sullivan had kindly offered to place 
them with his own, frankly telling the young girl 
that he had nothing to equal them, and could not 
afford to pay their real value; but doubtless if 
displayed at the Centennial, some one of wealth 
and taste would gladly secure ornaments of such 
rare beauty. The design was a most singular 
one, the bars of a prison, behind which sat a man 
fettered with heavy chains, while an angel opened 
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the door of the dungeon. The stones had been 
carved to order for Kate by the best master of the 
art in Rome, at a price which startled even the 
rich banker’s daughter; but declaring it would be 
‘‘her one extravagance abroad,’’ and delighted 
with the exquisite delicacy of the work, she had 
not hesitated to secure the jewels. How well she 
remembered the night they had been sent home, 
only a day before her sudden departure from the 
‘* Eternal City ;’’ how eagerly Ross Dunmore had 
admired them, whispering, with a lover’s fond- 
ness, that ‘‘they were royal gems, just fit for his 
Queen Katherine.”’ 

The memory of that night came over Kate with 
a keen pang as she saw the jewels resting on the 
crimson velvet cushion; but she resolutely shut 
out the thought, and fixed her mind upon her 
duties. At first her color came and went and her 
heart throbbed painfully, dreading to see in each 
new-comer Ross Dunmore’s well-known figure; 
but as hour after hour, day after day elapsed, the 
anxious fear vanished, and she began to enjoy 
watching the crowd that passed and repassed or 
entered the pretty pavilion to inspect the rare 
jewels it contained. Many an eye wandered from 
the glitter of diamonds to the soft lustre of pearls 
to admire the elegant girl in the simple black 
dress with the coronet of fair hair crowning her 
graceful head, ever ready to answer questions or 
give information, but whose quiet dignity effectu- 
ally repressed the slightest attempt at familiar 
conversation. 

Several weeks had passed. Kate had become 
accustomed to her new life, and wrote home merry 
accounts of the various little incidents of each 
day, carefully putting out of sight the annoyances 
that could not fail to be painfully felt—the long 
ride in the crowded car, where some insolent fel- 
low boldly stared her out of countenance, the 
fatigue of standing hour after hour, repeating the 
same information to fresh listeners—and telling 
her dear ones the rare delight she experienced 
when she could sometimes slip into Memorial Hall 
and forget past, present and future in gazing at its 
treasures of art. 

She was one day seated before one of her favor- 
ite pictures, ‘‘ My lady is a widow and childless,” 
watching with earnest eyes the sad, yearning ex- 
pression of the fair face framed in a widow's cap 


turned towards the merry, happy laborer’s family | 


outside the wall of her wide park, when a group 





of fashionably-dressed people passed rapidly, and 
a woman’s voice, whose tones seemed strangely 
familiar, cried : 

‘* Make haste, Ross; I want to see the ‘ Mar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales.’ I think it’s in the 
next room.”’ 

‘*Why, Adele, we’ve seen so many prints of it 
that it has grown as familiar and tiresome as the 
most hackneyed tune ever ground out of a hand- 
organ,’’ replied a voice, that banished every tinge 
of color from Kate’s face. 

She looked up—the group was just passing 
through the crowded doorway some twenty paces 
from where she sat; Ross Dunmore’s head towered 
above the throng. He turned at the entrance; 
their eyes met—she saw his flash with a sudden 
light, saw him make a hasty movement, and with- 
out an instant’s pause fled, escaping from the 
building long ere he could have disengaged him- 
self from the crowd to follow, had that been his 
wish, 

Wish? Why should he seek her? What ex- 
cuse could he offer for his desertion? What could 
an interview avail, save to rouse bitter pain, and 
Kate’s pride was once more in arms—she would 
have died rather than give him one glimpse of her 
heart. 

Panting for breath and deadly pale she regained 
her post, to spend a day of torture, watching for 
every footstep, listening for every voice, that she 
might have time to escape Ross Dunmore’s ap- 
proach; but the hours dragged slowly on till six 
o’clock, without any fresh cause of alarm, and she 
was at last released. Doubtless he had not recog- 
nized her, but merely been startled by some fan- 
cied resemblance. He would not have expected 
to find proud Kate Vaughn, his ‘‘ Queen Kathe- 
rine,’’ an exhibitor at the World’s Fair. 

Again days passed monotonously along, and 
again Kate ceased to watch anxiously for a well- 
known face. She would be’ safe while summer 
lasted. Ross Dunmore no doubt was bathing at 
Newport, or promenading with some belle at 
Saratoga; some new ‘‘ beauty and heiress,’’ Kate 
thought, bitterly. 

The scorching July days passed slowly away, 
the heat was almost unbearable. Kate’s health 


and spirits failed, but she still wrote brave, cheer- 


ful letters to the sisters in the little cottage. She 
‘*was perfectly well; the buildings were so large 
that the heat was not so very much felt,’’ she re- 








plied to their anxious inquiries, entreaties to 


‘‘give up that wretched place and come home,”’ 
and Maud’s angry remonstrances and reproaches. 

At last, partly to satisfy these entreaties, partly 
because she could never quite shake off her fear of 
another accidental meeting with Ross Dunmore, 
and partly because sudden attacks of faintness 
warned her that the deadly heats of summer were 
undermining her health, the health so precious to 
every ‘‘ working woman,’’ she wrote that she 
would join them in the cottage as soon as the 
cameos were sold. ‘‘ Two thousand dollars is the 
price fixed upon them,’’ she added, ‘‘and if 


somebody will open his purse-strings, I’ll stop | 


being the avaricious little miser you call me, and 


come home to rest a few weeks, till we can decide | 
what is next to be done—open a shop, perhaps, | 


and use the two thousand dollars to stock it. 
Then I can turn the little experience I’ve gained 
this summer to account.’’ 


The day after this letter was written cooler | 


breezes brought refreshment to the gasping deni- 
zens of the city, and a larger number of visitors 
than usual thronged the Exhibition Buildings. 
Kate was standing at one end of the pavilion, 
replying for the thousandth time to a question 


dew-drops quivering on their golden stems, when 
Adele Tremaine’s voice—strange how she had 
learned to shiver at its tones—cried, behind her: 

‘‘Oh, here’s Sullivan’s at last, Mr. Trevor! 
Ross and I hunted everywhere for it when we 
were here a few weeks ago; but its a little out of 
sight. Everybody at Long Branch has been talk- 
ing about the exquisite cameos—you know Sulli- 
van is said to have better taste in selecting and 
setting gems than any jeweler in this country— 
so I determined to take advantage of the cool 
weather and come to the city for a day. Ross, 
the mean fellow, wouldn’t escort me.”’ 

‘*You can’t expect me to feel very indignant 
with him on that score, since it afforded me the 
pleasure of coming in his place,’’ replied her 
companion, smiling ; ‘‘and now, Miss Tremaine, 
let us examine the wonderful gems that have 
tempted us to exchange the cool breezes of Long 
Branch for this warmest of cities.’’ 

The mist that had dimmed Kate’s eyes cleared 
away, and she unconsciously uttered a sigh of 
relief. Ross was not here, and perhaps Adele 
might not notice -her. She was standing at the 
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other end of the pavilion exclaiming over the 
cameos, and inquiring the prices of the gentle- 
manly clerk who shared Kate’s labors. ‘‘ Two 
thousand dollars! Quite beyond my _ purse,’’ 
Kate heard her say; and her companion, who 
was evidently on very intimate terms, replied : 

‘* Tell Ross how much you admire them ; they 
would be a charming present for a certain occa- 
sion.”’ 

“ Which perhaps will exist only in the imagina- 
tion of our dear five hundred friends,’’ returned 
the lady with a coquettish laugh. 

Kate involuntarily turned, and their eyes met. 
Adele Tremaine started violently, her face flushed 
crimson ; but she vouchsafed no sign of recogni- 
tion. ‘This was the first time any one had given 
Miss Vaughn cause to feel ker altered position ; 
few of her fashionable acquaintances had visited 
the Exhibition during the summer, and not one 
had shown proof of such utter want of heart. 

Yet the flush, the haste with which, accom- 
panied by her companion—a total stranger to 
Kate—Adele left the pavilion, seemed more like 
fear than pride. Kate often found herself ponder- 
ing over the strange, startled look that had flashed 


_ across Adele’s face and wondering at its meaning. 
about the value of the largest of the diamond | 


Two days after, when the heat had returned 
with still greater intensity, Kate walked wearily 
down the long hall to the pavilion, and was 


| eagerly greeted by her companion. 


‘‘T have pleasant news for you this morning, 
Miss Vaughn ; the cameos are sold !’’ he exclaimed. 

** Sold !’’ cried Kate, her pale face flushing with 
joy at the thought of an escape from the heat and 
din which, with her fast-failing strength, were 
speedily becoming actual torture to her sensitive 
nerves, 

** Yes, and the gentleman paid for them at once, 
and left his address. I believe,’’ he continued, 
smiling, ‘‘they must be intended for a wedding 


| present, he seemed so anxious to secure them. 


Here is the card.’’ 

He held out the slip of pasteboard. ‘The letters 
danced before Kate’s eyes. Ross Dunmore! So 
it was true. The “certain occasion’ to which 
she had heard Adele Tremaine’s companion sig- 
nificantly allude, was his marriage. The cameos, 
her cameos, were to be his wedding-gift to his 
bride, to Adele. This was too much to bear. Her 
heart throbbed till she felt as if she were suffo- 
cating, her eyes grew dim, everything whirled in 
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dizzy circles around her, and she heard, as if at a 
great distance, a voice offering her a chair. Con- 
trolling herself by a violent effort, she tried to | 
collect her failing senses; gradually the faintness 
passed away, and she gratefully accepted her fellow- | 


| successful, that the young man saw only that Miss 


| Pm . . 
| cern which the nineteenth century, emulating the 


stoicism of the Indians, considers the acme of 
| good breeding, and the effort was so eminently 


Vaughn had unexpectedly met an old friend, and 


clerk’s offer to procure a glass of water, glad to be | good-naturedly offered to remain alone in the 
left a few moments to her own thoughts. But it | pavilion, if she wished to walk through the Exhi- 
seemed to her that scarcely an instant had elapsed | bition with him. 

when he again stood before her. Without glanc-| They quickly sought a distant corner of Memo- 
ing up, she mechanically held out her hand for the | rial Hall, which at this early hour was almost 
goblet—it was clasped in a close, warm pressure. | empty, and there mutual explanations were given. 


She indignantly looked up into Ross Dunmore’s | 


eyes. 

re Kate! Kate!’’ he exclaimed, in the low, fond 
tones she so well remembered, ‘‘ My darling, have 
I found you at last? How could you leave me 
without one line, one word of farewell? Ever 
since you vanished like a wraith that evening in 
Rome, I have searched in vain ; the earth seemed 
to have swallowed you up. My darling, how 
could you let your pride come between us—insult 
me by imagining Ross Dunmore sought you for 
your fortune, not yourself? You have given me 
a bitter trial, but you too have suffered, dear, for 
you love me, Kate; you confessed it the night 


before we parted. Do you think I will ever give 
you back your word ?”’ 
Kate stood gazing at him in utter bewilderment ; 


at last her white lips murmured: ‘‘ The letter! 
You never had my letter !’’ 

“ What letter ?’’ 

‘« The letter I wrote in Rome before I left. I 
gave it to Miss Tremaine. Oh! Ross, Ross, is it 
really true? You did not wilfully desert me—are 
not engaged to Adele Tremaine ?”’ 

Ross Dunmore gazed at her in speechless aston- 
ishment. ‘‘A letter? You gave Adele ‘Tremaine 
a letter for me? She dared—oh! if she were not 
a woman, if I could call her to an account for this 
treachery. I see it all now; her sweet sympathy, 
her suggestions that you might have gone here or 
there. But how could I suspect a lady, my own 
cousin, of such baseness? But strangely enough,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘ it was through her I found you at 
last, Queen Katherine.’’ 

At this moment Mr. Sullivan’s clerk came up with 
the glass of water, the lovers hastily strove to con- 


Mr. Trevor on his return to Long Branch had 
joined Adele in her enthusiastic praises of the 
cameos with so much eagerness, that Ross asked 
some careless questions about them. Adele re- 
plied by giving a minute description of the pecu- 
liar design, and Ross, noting the resemblance to 
the set purchased by Kate in Rome, felt his heart 
thrill with a wild hope. Leaving Long Branch 
by the first train, he instantly sought Mr. Sulli- 
van’s pavilion, recognized the jewels, and by 
cautious questions drew from the clerk all he knew 
about the matter. Then, retiring some little dis- 
tance, he watched for Kate’s arrival, and ap- 
proached as soon as she was left alone. 

‘*T stood so long behind the case of jewelry,”’ 
he concluded, ‘‘ that I really believe the exhibitor 
thought I had designs on his wares, for he never 
took his eyes from me. But I was no thief; 1 
only want the jewel that belongs to me, my _ 
own—are you not, Kate ?’’ 

The look with which Kate raised her blue eyes 
to his appeared to be a sufficient answer. 

That very evening the inmates of the little cot- 
tage in Westchester County rushed out in delight 
to welcome their beloved Kate, who was assisted 





from the carriage by a tall stranger, a stranger, 
| however, who quickly became at home in the 
| family circle, where the discussions, instead of 
| turning upon the best location for a small shop, 
were devoted to solving the question of how 
speedily arrangements could be made for a quiet 
wedding. At this wedding, in spite of the plea 
that such superb gems would be quite unstiited to 
her simple travelling dress, everybody insisted 
that the bride’s ornaments should be the most 


_ magnificent jewels exhibited at the Centennial— 


ceal their agitation and assume the air of uncon- ! Kate’s cameos. 
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DWELLERS IN SILENCE. 


By Ecsert L. BANGs. 


THERE are to-day in this fair world of ours not 
less than half a million persons who live in an 
atmosphere of silence that is painful even to 
think of. 

Looking back over a period of twenty-five years 
passed in daily intercourse with those who never 
heard my voice, I call to mind many interesting 
facts about deaf mutes. I look upon their pres- 
ent condition as one of the great landmarks in 
the world’s progress. There is hardly a State in 
our country that does not provide instruction for 
them. Their rights as human beings are ac- 
knowledged and respected ; but it has not always 
been so. In the best days of Greece and Rome 
the most acute thinkers of those times declared 
that the instruction of the deaf and dumb was an 
impossibility. Two lines from the poet Lucretius 
express their conception of the situation. 

** To instruct the deaf, no art could reach; 
No care improve them, and no wisdom teach.” 

Modern civilization has shown that the deaf can 
be reached, that they caz be improved, and that 
they cam be taught all they need to know as ra- 
tional and accountable beings. But under the old 
Roman code it was held even by wise and learned 
men that deaf mutes from birth were wholly in- 
capable of instruction. They were not regarded 
as accountable moral agents. As they were not 
held to moral responsibility, as a matter of course 
they were not considered capable of enjoying any 
legal rights, and were looked upon as entitled to 
none, except those of the most trifling kind. 

In the days of Justinian the idea prevailed that 
speech was a gift of Nature, inherent in all men, 
and not an attainment learned through the ear. 
Hence, he who had no speech could not be re- 
garded as a man, for he lacked the one great gift 
of Nature that to the ancient mind seemed the 
dividing line between man and the brute. The 
code of Justinian assumed that no valid contract 
could be made, or assent given, except by means 
of words spoken or written. Undue importance 
was then attached to the possession of speech. It 
was thought that the idea of justice, or injustice, 
or any other moral or religious idea, could only 
reach the mind by means of words. That idea 





of course was utterly erroneous. The possession 
of a moral and religious sense does not depend on 
the possession of verbal language, and to-day the 
once despised mute can buy and sell and execute 
contracts and deposit his vote in the ballot-box, 
and no man thinks of challenging his right to do 
so. Under the feudal monarchies of Europe, in 
some cases a deaf mute was declared incapable of 
succeeding to an inheritance. What a disgrace 
to the framers of law were such enactments as 
that! Such a state of things would almost justify 
the threat of Peter the Great against the legal pro- 
fession. ‘‘ Are these all lawyers?’’ said he, one 
day when visiting the Courts at Westminster. 
‘What can be the use of so many lawyers? I 
have but two in my empire, and I mean to hang 
one of them as soon as I get back.’’ And we 
should want to hang all our lawyers to-day if they 
gave us such laws as cursed Europe in the feudal 
age; for we want our children to inherit whatever 
we leave them, even if it be of no more value than 
the second-best bed that Shakspeare left to Anne 
Hathaway, his wife. 

Mutes in ancient times were looked upon as 
persons incapable of managing their own affairs, 
and as such they were to be kept under perpetual 
guardianship. Their marriages were not recog- 
nized as valid in France until so late as 1658. 
Civil disabilities were not the only difficulty that 
deaf mutes had to contend with before the lan- 
guage of signs had been so perfected that an in- 
terpreter could be found to translate the marriage 
service for them. As far back as the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth there is the record of a marriage 
between two uneducated deaf mutes. Unable to 
follow the wiva voce marriage service, the un- 
daunted groom expressed his mind in the follow- 
ing novel manner. First he embraced the bride 
with his arms; took her by the hand and puta 
ring on her finger; laid his hand upon his heart, 
and held up his hands toward heaven; then to 
show that he would dwell with her to the end of 
his life, he closed his eyes with his hands, dug 
imaginary earth as if for a grave, and pulled upon 
an invisible rope as if he were tolling a bell. 
What the bride did history has not recorded ; but 
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it has recorded the fact that Thomas Filsby and | 
Ursula Russett were married without a word spoken 
by either. Let us hope that both have at last, in | 
a better world, found words wherewith to break | 
the silence they kept so long on earth. 

A home in which no word is spoken, where no 
voice wakes the echoes, would seem at first thought 
little better than a sepulchre; but I have seen such | 
homes, and I know that some of them contain as | 
much happiness as those that resound with human 
voices. In fact, I doubt not that husbands and | 
wives who can hear and speak sometimes envy the | 
mute the quiet that he enjoys, and almost wish | 
that in the great copartnership of life they were | 
blessed with a silent partner. ‘The eyes can be | 
closed against unpleasant communications ; but 
there is not cotton enough in all the sunny South 
to fortify the ear against the unwelcome voice of 
a croaking grumbler or a vixenish shrew. 

It seems a wonder that neither the Greeks or 
the Romans ever undertook the education of the 
deaf and dumb. ‘The wonder seems still greater | 
when we see how near they were to the discovery 
of the art which now confers such untold blessings 
upon the mute. Pantomimic entertainments were 
common among the Greeks and Romans. No 
people ever lived who delighted more in specta- | 
cular entertainments. Witness the gladiatorial | 
fights and the wild combats of ferocious animals | 
in the Flavian Amphitheatre. It was what they 
saw rather than what they heard at such enter- | 
tainments that pleased them. Let us see what | 
pantomime was among this ancient people. | 

In the time of Augustus there was a class of | 
actors called pantomimes; though we now mean | 
the acting itself, and not the actor, when we use | 
the term pantomime. The Roman actor in his | 
dress and manner of acting resembled the modern 
ballet dancer. His movements were regulated by 
music. ‘The Emperor Nero himself condescended | 
to appear upon the Roman stage as a pantomime. | 
This word means simply @// imitation. Panto- | 
mime is therefore the expression of thought, of | 
emotion, of passion, of action in silence, and is | 
accomplished by gesticulation, and by attitude | 
alone. They wore masks on the stage in those | 
days, and therefore all the wonderful power of | 
facial expression was lost upon the spectators. 

It was chiefly by the skillful use of their hands | 
and fingers that they expressed themselves. Pan- | 
tomimic exhibitions were bitterly denounced by | 
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the early Christian writers, and with good reason ; 
for as their dress was made to reveal rather than 
to conceal the beauty of the human form, and as 
females began at a very early date to display them- 
selves as pantomimes, evil tendencies were multi- 
plied to an incredible extent. When the art of 
expression was carried so far that actors on the 
stage could, by their attitudes and gestures, repre- 
sent whole plays so vividly as to make them in- 
telligible to the spectators, it seems very strange 
that no one should have seen in this pantomimic 
art a key by which the door leading to the mute 
mind could have been opened. Grecian and 
Roman art held that key, but never thought of 
using it. Doubtless mutes were sometimes present 
when pantomime displayed itself upon the Roman 
stage ; doubtless they saw its wonderful effects with 
as keen a thrill of delight as any one ; but no one 
took the hint; no one put the two things together 
and said, ‘‘the mute can understand pantomime ; 


| let us use it as an instrument to convey thought to 


him.’’ The actor of pantomime upon the Roman 
stage might have reached the deaf and dumb if 
only the thought had ever occurred to him. So 
nearly was the art of instructing the mute dis- 


| covered by the ancients; so nearly was it ap- 


proached by a people renowned for culture and 
refinement. It is an old proverb that extremes 
meet. That adage was verified in perhaps a still 


| nearer approach to a great discovery by a people 


the very opposite of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, viz., the aborigines of the New World. 
The Indians of the West, we are told in ‘‘ Long’s 
Expedition to the Rocky Mountains,’’ developed 
a language of signs so copious that tribes speaking 
different languages could express a large number 
of ideas so plainly as to be understood by each 
I may here state that the mute, taught to 
write the Spanish language, and writing no other, 
could, if opportunity should offer, converse by 
signs with the mute taught to write the French 
language, and no other; and should there come 
to these two, other mutes from various localities, 
each taught to write a different language, they 
would all immediately fall back upon the natural 
language of signs, and would understand each 
other better than the native Parisian can under- 
stand the boarding-school French of the English- 
speaking snob who is making the tour of Europe 
with a very meagre stock of French phrases in his 
head. 
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We have seen how nearly the ancients came 
to making the discovery of the art of instructing 
the deaf and dumb without actually making that 
discovery. How came the art of instructing them 
to be discovered? And who took the first step in 
this important contribution to the world’s pro- 
gress? There was an important principle discov- 
ered long before its application to the education 
of the deaf and dumb was ever thought of. The 
nineteenth century is wiser than the sixteenth, 
and many things that every school-boy knows 
now, were then matters of grave speculation 
among thoughtful men. Take an illustration. 


There are hundreds of people who can read | 
Give them a | 


French, but who cannot speak it. 
French book, and they will put it into good Eng- 
lish for you, with no trauble whatever. 
a live Frenchman, and set his active tongue in 


motion, and they no more comprehend what he | 


says than they do the Chinese characters on a tea- 
chest. Now, what does this illustration illustrate? 
Why, simply this, that written or printed words 
impart ideas, independently of sound. 
peare tells us that ‘‘ life is a tale told by an idiot, 


full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.”’ 
Sound signified everything to the most acute 
minds of the sixteenth century, and to those liv- 


ing before it. Thought is usually connected with 
sound. The order of things is this; the steps 
from the visible printed page to the invisible 
thought are as follows: Writing and printing go 


back to speech, and speech goes back to thought | 


—a journey of just two steps. But we can omit 
one of these steps as easily as an active boy can 
omit one stair in his passage from the parlor to 
his chamber. We can omit speech and connect 
the written or printed page directly with thought. 
That simple principle was at first clearly appre- 
hended by Jerome Cardan; and because previous 
generations never caught the idea that written 
words could be connected with thought without 
the intervention of speech, they never attempted 
to instruct the deaf and dumb. 

Every science rests upon fundamental princi- 
ples. So does every art. And those principles 
once discovered, progress becomes easy and rapid. 
The two great truths—the two fundamental prin- 
ciples on which the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb rests—are both simple ones, and it seems a 
wonder now that they were not discovered sooner. 
The first great truth is this: that the language of 


Introduce | 


Shaks- | 


pantomime, a language addressed entirely to the. 
eye, can convey thought to one whose ear is closed 
just as well as to one whose ear is open; sound 
having nothing to do with it, only the quick eye 
is needed to comprehend it. The general belief 
of the ancients was that the instruction of the 
mute was hopeless. This seems indeed surprising 
in the light of such a fact as the following. Let 
us recall the testimony of Cicero and Lucian to 
| to the wonderful, indeed the almost incredible, 
perfection to which the pantomimic art had been 
carried on the Roman stage. Rome was of course 
often visited by kings and other high dignitaries 
from other countries. Naturally they would wit- 
ness those wonderful performances upon the stage 
| of which I have been speaking. On one occasion 
a king from the borders of the Euxine, seeing a 
| pantomimic representation at Rome, begged Nero 
to give him the performer whose art so captivated 
him. And what did he make this request for? 
| That he might go home and be amused? No; he 
| had a higher object—a really useful purpose. He 
wished to use the actor, who by pantomime could 
| so easily make himself understood and yet never 
| speak a word, as an interpreter with the various 
| tribes and nations that paid tribute to him at 
/home. Strange indeed that the applicability of 
| pantomime to the instruction of the deaf and 
| dumb was never noticed ! 
| And it seems still stranger when we consider 
| another remarkable case recorded by Pliny. He 
is speaking of the most eminent painters at Rome, 
and among them he mentions Quintus Pedius. 
This young man was a mute, and had made great 
proficiency in the art of painting—an art in which 
excellence cannot be attained without considerable 
intellectual development. Where and how did he 
get that intellectual development? He got it 
through the language of pantomime, for he was 
| known from his family connections to have been 
| a frequenter of the Roman stage. The second 
| fundamental principle in the instruction of mutes 
| is that ideas may be attached directly to written 
words without the intervention of sounds. Let us 
consider that proposition fora moment. Take a 
poem, every line of which thrills you as you read 
it. Read it in silence, and what takes place. 
Read it, if you choose, as I once read the ‘‘ Lady 
of the Lake,’’ seated on a huge rock in the edge 
of a forest, with the valley of the Oriskany at my 
| feet, the blue Deerfield hills, just faintly discer- 
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‘nible in the distance, and the yellow light of | 
sunset resting like a benediction upon the hill- 

sides. Read such a poem in silence, and the | 
music of the rhythm charms you still. You hear 

mentally every word, and though your lips are 

silent, the chambers of your soul are full of sound, | 
Now take a mute and place him before a picture. 
Let him stand, as I have done, before Lessing’s 
great work, ‘‘The Martyrdom of Huss.’’ He 
sees a man tied to a stake, and scowling fiends 
with lighted fagots approaching him. He sees an 
Austrian duke on horseback as master of those 
horrid ceremonies. Now that picture tells him a 
story that he can understand. He attaches a 
meaning to every figure on the canvas, though he 
may not be able to recognize the written name of 
a single one of them. He sees a fire in the pic- 
ture. Show him the written word ‘‘fire,’’ and he 
does not know what you mean. Show him the 
object and the written word, and very easily will 


he learn to associate the one with the other. Very 


soon will he learn to know what the written char- | 
It becomes a picture to him, and 
the curved lines that form the letters in that little 
word soon come to suggest the burning element 


acter calls for. 


as readily as the picture did. And yet he does 
not associate that word with sound. Cardan cer- | 
tainly discovered the theoretical principle that 
written characters, not used as the representatives 
of sounds, could be used as the representatives of 
ideas. 

Connect with that principle, as an instrument 
to be used in imparting instruction, the expressive | 


language of pantomime, and the hitherto impossi- 
ble task of educating the mute is made easy, and 
takes its place among the arts that benefit man- 
kind. Many persons suppose that thought cannot 
be conveyed with much rapidity by means of the 
language of signs. They are surprised when told 


, that it is possible, for one who knows how to use 


it, to stand side by side with a speaker, and by 
means of gestures convey the utterances of that 
speaker to an asssembly of deaf mutes as fast as 
they fall from his lips. This process of reporting 
is a complicated one, and is often rather fatiguing 
to the reporter. The sentences of the speaker are 
not reproduced word for word in the sign lan- 
guage, but an instantaneous translation of his 
thought is made. His expressions are to be ana- 
lyzed—the emphatic ideas seized and clothed in 
signs and the modifications added, while at the 
same time the translator may sometimes have to 
listen to the next thought, and prepare for its 
connection with the present one. His task is to 
transfer thought from a language rich in abstract 
terms to one highly pictorial—to make this thought 
intelligible to an exceptional class of minds, and 
to accomplish this as rapidly as the sentences flow. 
Of course no organ of expression to the eye can 
be ignored. Hand, foot, movement of body and 
facial expression are brought into active exercise. 


, Graceful gesticulation is therefore common among 


the deaf and dumb, who, though speechless, can 


_ yet express their ideas with clearness, force and 
| beauty. 





ROSE-WATER. 


By Pau. PAsTNorR. 


I. 
WHENE’ER to love my Love who’s in the town 
I come with knocking heart unto her door, 
And stand and wait, till down the happy floor 
I hear the rustle of her sweetest gown, 
I know that, scarce her gentle hand in mine, 
And scarce her eyes into my eyes will shine, 





Ere that faint fragrance, like an ambient self, 
A Puck, a presence of a witching elf, 
Environing the real maid I adore, 

Will reach some occult sense that I possess, 
And straightway I must love my true one less, 
Because I love a fragrant something more! 


Il. 

I long to meet my Love beside the sea! 
Because, as once I strolled, at twilight gray, 
Along the margin of a breezy bay, 

A lovely barefoot lady spoke to me. 

I care not to recall her shy request, 

But that she was with such sweet trueness blest! 


| Herself, and nothing more, herself was all. 


“ Lady,” I said (for she was fair and tall), 


| *T have a Love I would were just like thee! 


Pray, tell me where they make maids real and sweet?” 
“I know not, sir, if it be in a street— 
I have been watching rose-light on the sea!” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A Centenarian Necrology.—We are in. | 
debted to Lyman H. Bagg, Esq., of New York 
City, for a brief series of papers upon this interest- 
ing subject, and which will appear in these col- 
umns from time to time. The first or opening 
paper of the series is here given : | 

In the long list of centenarians whose deaths have been 
recorded by the American newspapers of the past two years, 
the first place belongs to Lomer Griffin, who died at Lodi, 
Ohio, toward the end of last September, in his 107th year. | 
Harper's Weekly of May 1, 1875, published his portrait, 
together with that of his third son, Willis Griffin, aged 74; 
his share in the celebration of July 4, 1876, at Akron, Ohio, 
again drew him to public attention, and the Cleveland | 
Herald finally printed an elaborate obituary. ‘ Chedor- 
joamer Griffin, the son of Nathaniel Griffin, by Abigail his | 
wife, was born in Simsbury, the 22d of April, 1772,” say 
the official archives of Granby, Connecticut; and this Na- 
thaniel was a great grandson of John Griffin, who emigrated | 
from England about 1640, and soon after settled at Windsor, | 
Connecticut. The future centenarian seems to have early 
shaken off the first part of his baptismal name, for he is | 
called Lomer Griffin in the record of his marriage to Miss 
Charity Moore, April 15, 1797. He served in Captain 
Moser Heyden’s militia company from August to October, 
1813, and on the strength of this applied to the government 
in 1850 for bounty land, and again last spring for a money 
pension, under an act of Congress passed a short time before. 
The claim was quickly granted, and for the remaining few | 
months of his life he was the oldest pensioner on the rolls. | 
His wife died in 1830, a dozen years after their removal to | 
Ohio, leaving seven grown-up children, three of whom out- 
lived him. He married Charity Lyman, June 16, 1832, and | 
had by her two children; and, after being a widower several | 
years, he married Jemima Taft, November 14, 1844, by | 
whom he had three more children, making a dozen alto- 
gether. She still survives, at the age of about 66. Lomer | 
Griffin was always a moderate whisky drinker until within | 
four years of his death, when he decided to “ reform ;’’ but 
he never used tobacco. He was never confined to the bed 
by illness for so much as a single day in all his life, and 
though at about the age of 60 his right arm was so badly 
shattered by a falling tree as to necessitate amputation, he | 
still had the ability to shave himself, swing an axe, and | 
work effectively about his garden for forty years afterwards. | 
He voted for John Adams in 1796, and successively for the | 
Presidential candidates of the Federalists, Democrats, Whigs 
and Republicans. A serious shock to his nerves, resulting | 
from a fall, was the immediate cause of his death; but he 
continued to breathe for a week after he had ceased to take 
any nourishment, and for several days after his limbs and 
part of his body had become cold. 

BATTLE-SCARRED VETERANS. 

Nearly a dozen other centenarian survivors of the War of 

1812 have passed away during the two years’ interval—the 


most notable one in respect to the time of his birth being 


| William Goodman, who was born July 4, 1776, and who 


died at Little Britain, New York, September 22, 1877. 


_ Joseph King died at Chicago, November 22, 1877, aged 101 


years, 5 months. Jacob M. Jacobs, a sailor in that war, 
died at Oswego, February 4, 1878, aged 100. Nathan Scho- 
field, whose rooth birthday was celebrated at the almshouse 
of East Haddam, Connecticut, in December, 1876, died 
there in April, 1878. Dr. Luther Harvey, who died at 
Monroe, Michigan, on the 16th of last September, aged 100, 


| Was an eye-witness of Perry’s naval victory on Lake Erie in 
1813; and still another fellow-soldier, Gibson Gray of Irwin 


County, Georgia, died last December, on the first day of his 
IoIst year, having retained his bodily vigor till the very last. 


| Joseph Faulkner, one of the crew of the British ship 


Shannon, which sunk the Chesapeake, died about the first 
day of last year, at Windsor, Nova Scotia, aged 102 years, 
10 months; and it may be presumed that Augustin St. Pierre, 
who died at Montreal, April 10, 1878, aged 105, and was 
described as “a veteran of 1812,” also fought on the side of 
the British. Mary, the widow of Benjamin Griffin, who 
served in that war, died at Londonderry, New Hampshire, 


| April 5, 1878, aged 100 years, 3 months. The widow of 


Captain Daniel Dobbins, who died at Erie on the 26th of 


| last January, in her rooth year, was living there when Com- 


modore Perry defeated the British at Put-in-Bay, and was 


| well acquainted with him and his officers, her husband hav- 
| ing helped equip the fleet. Lafayette was a guest at their 


house in 1824. Her mental vigor and vivid recollections 
of the past were retained until within a short time of her 
death. 

Mrs. Mary Goodale, who died at Pequonnoc Bridge, near 
Norwich, Connecticut, March 3oth, was born at Groton, 
June 21st, 1775. Her first husband, named Howlett, was 
killed on a man-of-war in 1813, and since the death of her 
sécond, many years ago, she had been cared for by her 
grandchildren. Thomas Grimaldi, who died at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, November 23d, 1877, was born at Falmouth, 
England, December 28th, 1771, served as warrant carpenter 
in the British Navy for forty years, and said that his narrow- 
est escape from capture was in a fight with an American 
privateer in the war of 1812. In 1856 he left England for 
Lynchburg, Virginia, with his son, T. F. Grimaldi, moving 
thence to Knoxville in 1870, where the son still resides. 
The centenarian lived a temperate and exemplary life, ex- 
cept that he was accustomed to use large quantities of 
tobacco. Zhe World investigated his case, in the vain hope 
of proving him to be the long-lost brother of the famous 
Italian clown, Joe Grimaldi, and reprinted Dickens’s story of 
the disappearance of that brother from the door of Drury 
Lane Theatre in November, 1803. James Dickson, who 
died at Palmerston, Ontario, in March, 1878, was a native 
of Ireland, and a soldier under Nelson. One report gave 
Armagh as his birthplace, and 112 years as his age; 
another report said Newry, and 119 years. He was the 
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father of fourteen children, of whom eight were living. 
Last on the list of ancient warriors may be named Sac 
Osterman, a German who served with Napoleon in his Rus- | 
sian campaign, emigrated to Chicago in 1850, and died there | 
at the age of 102, on the 29th of last month. 


A New YorK HERMIT AND MASSACHUSETTS FARMER. | 


Dr. Henry P. Blackwell, who died at Troy early in June, | 
1877, aged 107, had not only seen service as a soldier, but 
had also been by turns farmer, coachmaker, tailor, botanic 
physician, prophet and hermit. He said his grandfather 
lived to be 127, both his parents lived to be 117, and he 
himself was the youngest of their twenty-one children. His | 
aunt’s children numbered twenty-three, and a brother of 
115 years survived him. Emigrating from Ireland in 1815, | 
he lost his wife about ten years later, and arrived in Troy in 
1830. He lived in a little old house, which he allowed no 
other human being to enter; but was a devout member of | 
St. John’s Church, from which his funeral was finally held. 
“ He foretold the battle of Waterloo, and our own rebellion, 
which were pictured to him in the clouds,” and said the ex- 
planation of his long life was this, that “he did not lose his | 
rest, nor go to balls and parties and get drunk.” A news- | 
paper allusion to him in the spring of 1875 said he had just 
celebrated his 108th birthday, and gave his name as John 
Henry Blackwell. Another John Blackwell, a native of 
Limerick, died at Ops, Ontario, last June, aged 106, leaving 
behind him 6 children, 57 grandchildren, 75 great grand- 
children, and 2 great, great grandchildren. Israel Bagg, 
who died at Bernardston, Massachusetts, on the 27th of last | 
July, was born at West Springfield, Massachusetts, April 
14th, 1777, as proved by the most incontrovertible docu- 
mentary evidence. A printed genealogy of the family | 
showed that he was the great, great grandson of John Bagg 
who married Hannah Burb at Springfield, December 24th, 
1657. His own parents were married January 11th, 1776, 
and moved about four years later to Bernardston, where his | 
mother died in 1832 at the age of 78, and his father in 1838 | 
at the age of 86. He himself, like his ancestors, led the un- 
eventful career of a farmer, and outlived all his seven chil- | 
dren save the daughter in whose house he died. He was a | 
regular church-goer, abstemious in his habits, but used a pipe | 
as a solace in his later years. An accident deprived him of | 
the sight of one eye at about the age of sixty, though it was 
not until thirty-five years afterwards that he definitely gave 
up active work on the farm. A photograph of him was 
taken on his centennial birthday, when two of his brothers, 
aged eighty-three and eighty, were among those in attend- 
ance. 


Could you give me any information concern- 
ing one Richard Saunders, an American, who 
lived in Philadelphia during the early colonial 
days; or refer me to any authority or authorities 


where I may obtain the same ? PRESCOTT. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


The Richard Saunders our correspondent refers to is evi- 
dently the man so favorably known in later times as Benja- | 
min Franklin. It was the feigned name under which he, in | 


| elevation of her family. 
| of being miserly, to which she replied, ‘‘It be- 


1732, commenced the publication of his well-known almanac, 
commonly called, “ Poor Richard’s Almanac.”’ If there was 
another Richard Saunders, we have no knowledge of such a 
one, neither can we refer our correspondent to any authority 


| other than “ ye ancient City Directory.” 


It is said by late historic discoveries, that Hen- 
rietta, wife of Charles I. of England, had little 
affection for her unfortunate husband; and that 
by her treacherous dealings and delays, that she 
might prolong her stay in France, she helped to 
precipitate his melancholy fate. Does the follow- 
ing quartet of Nostradamus refer to the catastro- 
phe of Charles’s death? and was the red-haired 
man Oliver Cromwell? It is at any rate a curious 
and interesting item: 

On coming too late, the execution shall be done 
The wind being contrary, and letters intercepted by the way 
The Conspiritors fourteen of a sect. 


| By the red-haired man the undertaking shall be made, 


Charles put to death 1649. 


Nostradamus prophecied in 1555. 

Here is another significant prophecy, which the 
progress of civilization seems fairly to realize. 
Not by the flow of blood, or the lack of sub- 
stance has great Rome been shorn of her power, 
but by the ‘‘ sharp of /etters,’’ the diffusion of 
knowledge amongst the people. Overwhelming 


_as is still the power of this vast organization, it 


has yet been penetrated by the sharp iron, thrust 
even to the hilt of man’s growing sense of freedom 
and right to think for himself despite of Hier- 
archies. ‘The wonder is, that'a man living in the 
times of the Medici, and the era of the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew’s, should have foreseen this 
emancipation. 
‘Oh! great Rome: thy ruine draweth near— 

Not of thy walls, thy blood, or substance— 

The sharp by letters shall make so horrid a notch— 

Sharp iron, thrust in, all to the heft.” 

—FProphecies of Nostradamus, 1555. 


Patchogue, N. Y. E. O. S. 

The Mother of Napoleon.—She seems never 
to have been startled or elated by the wonderful 
Some even accused her 


hooves me to be saving of money, for some time all 


| these kings and queens will be coming back upon 


me.”’ 

There is a curious fact related of her last hours. 
Finding her end approaching, she called for a 
basin of water, and in a grave, solemn way, as if 
it were a religious ceremony, washed her hands. 
This reminds one of the action of Pilate, who un- 
able to save Jesus Christ, gave him up to the Jews, 
washing his hands of all that might ensue. . Did 
the mother of Napoleon thus wash her hands ot 
all the doings of her children ? E. O. S. 

Patchogue, N. Y. 
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Historicus desires to know why the celebrated 


fashion of wearing them in other ceremonies. The annalist 


cabinet council of Charles II. was called a Cada/? | of the Order of St. Francis, Lucas Wadingus, remarks that 


Because the initials of the five councillors formed the 
word Cabal, as an acrostic, thus: 
Clifford. 
Arlington. 
Buckingham. 
Ashley. 
Lauderdale. 


How did the fashion of wearing long trains, 
especially at ceremonials, originate ? 
New York. DEMOREST. 
The first dresses carrying trains were clothes rent and 
torn, as signs of mourning, and were worn at funerals. In 
imitation of these ragged habiliments, trains were invented ; 
and according to the dignity and position of the deceased, 
were longer or shorter. The use of these long trains, then 
denominated tails, at funerals, insensibly brought in the 


| about the year 1435 Pope Eugene IV. gave to the monks of 

the Franciscan order the power of absolving those females 
| who wore long trains, provided that they wore them more in 
compliance with the usages of the country in which they 
| lived than from any “ evil intention.” 


You seem to be able to answer all sorts of 
questions ; now, can you tell me how the Irish- 
man’s blunder in speech ever came to be called a 


‘bull ?”’ P. SHELDON. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


It is hard to say; but it may very possibly be from the 
following “illegant” example, believed to be the first on 
record: An Irishman, passing through a field of cattle with 
a companion, pointed them out to him, with this valuable 
information: “ Whiniver ye see a herd of cows all lying 
down, and one of thim only standing up, that one is sure to 





be a dudl!” 
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The Family.—I am often surprised and amused at read- 
ing the many books put forth designed to impart wisdom 
and instruction in the rearing of the family; all is so couleur 
de rose; rules are laid down with an exactitude as if only 
to know is todo. I have had great opportunities for obser- 
vation, and have had, I may say, hundreds of both sexes 
come to me for council; fathers who, in an evil hour, laid 
aside the prestige of birth, blood and culture, and married 
beneath them; fair, tender women by some fatal mischance 
or folly conjoined to a brute ; ideal men and women tied to 
the coarse, the commonplace, the sensual; the moral, the 
spiritual in character, subjected to the lascivious, the gross, 
material, corrupting and corrupted. Human blood and brain 
must revolt at these alliances; and they do revolt more and 
more as the laws of life are better understood, and hence 
the nauseous trials in our courts of law and our multitu- 
dinous cases of divorce. 

Is marriage designed only to be a fetter, to gall and 
corrode? or is it a wholesome, sanctifying, elevating rela- 
tion, which not only propagates our kind, but serves to 
render it happier ? 

It is the nursery of all the virtues. It is the seat of inno- 
cent pleasures ; it provides a home for all the graces of com- 
panionship and the endearments of children. 
ennobling friendships to satisfy the mind when the tumults 
of passion have given place to the soberness of happy, tran- 
quil days. It elevates neighborhoods and fosters human 
decencies, and lays the foundation for good citizenship. It 
is the law of life that shall render it decent, beneficent, 
consecrated, human-loving and God-serving. 

Among no nation is the family relation so religiously ob- 


It fosters | 


| reverence for parents so sacredly enforced. The consequence 
is that no Jews are found to swell our criminal calendar, 
The Fagin of Dickens seems to me a libel upon the race. 
The Shylock of Shakspeare more commands our pity than 

| abhorrence—coupled as it is with the unnatural and frivolous 
Jessica—and I believe the great poet designed this character 
to show to all times how oppression and wrong embitter and 
vitiate the finest tendencies. Shylock is the protracted wail 
of an injured people. The tender mercies meted out to him 
by Christian justice is palpably a satire upon the spirit of his 
age. As a nation, the Jew is eminently moral, religious. He 
is never a sot or profligate. And how is this exemption from 
crime produced ? 

The answer may be found among their own records, 
where they are taught to teach their children the ordinances 
of God as given by Moses, early and late; when they sit 
down and when they rise up; in the house and by the way- 
side; line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and 
there a little. Thus was the child not only thoroughly in- 
structed by the parents, but a pervading public opinion on 
the side of right teaching and right doing fortified him in a 
course of duty. That must be a grand system of education 

| whose fruits are undecoyed after thousands of years of wan- 
dering, exile, and persecution. 

The method of the Jew shows that it is no easy thing to 
rear a righteous family of children. Perpetual vigilance 
seems to be the watchword, just as it is said to be the price 
of liberty ; but this tender solicitude is repaid by the respectful _ 
companionship of the child, who soon becomes the friend of 


| the parent; confidence is established early in life between 


| them, and undue austerity would seem to be needless. 
served as among the Jews; and with no other people is a 


In studying modern society, and observing the absence, I 
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might say, of all family training, it is not to be wondered at 
that disorder prevails therein, and many mortifying experi- 
ences ensue, with many sorrowful moral obliquities. There 
is a let down of responsibilities. Children go and come 
almost at their pleasure. The father is with his club; the 
mother on duty with some society, association, or conven- 
tion, in which she is perhaps a leader. The girls thrum 
the piano and flirt in the parlor, and some fine day walk 
out, to return home with the obligations of marriage fastened 
upon them. 

The boys are at the billiard table, or sparring match, and 
at night may stumble in blasted by alcohol, and at length 
ally themselves to some artful woman, who aims at a better 
rank in life, however obtained; and so the onward, higher 
development of the old honored blood of the family is 
thrown backward for generations. 

Children are born from this poorer stock to torment and 
shame the household. No ministry will suffice to heal the 
wounds thus inflicted. How should children thus born know 
how to respect an honored name, or practice the graces and 
amenities pertaining to home? They come with other and 
less elevating proclivities. Soon repugnance to order mani- 
fests itself, and bickerings, animosities and treacheries fill up 
the measure of discord. 

And all this goes on around us, and we talk mealy- 
mouthed about the sacredness of home. If men and women 
would realize this heaven upon earth of a genial home, let 
them look to it how they ally themselves in marriage. 
Ballads are written and books made by sentimental, short- 
sighted persons to show how some lowly maid becomes a 
duchess, and some fair destitute girl wins the heart of a rich 
merchant, and rides in a carriage, as if these things were of 
much value in a true life; and so the rich man’s daughter 
reads, and elopes with the footman, and his son marries the 
cook or chambermaid. The few families of distinction in 
our country have held their own by a resolute common-sense 
that forbade intermarriage with those of less culture or 
standing than themselves, and we hear of no escapades in 
relation to them. 

It should be well understood that any alliance beneath 
one’s self is the sure prelude to untold suffering. Men 
escape the discomforts of home by immersion in business, 
professions, ambitions and pleasures; but there is no escape 
for a woman except by a wreck of herself and her children; 
and so she goes on year after year, lost to all hope and all 
comfort, unless possessed of rare courage or genius. 

To mend the morals of our people, I think some of the 
good, old-fashioned methods might be revived with advan- 
tage. I have grave doubts whether the Sunday-school is 
not objectionable—by taking children too much out from 
under the eye of the parent, to say nothing of the mass of 
lackadaisical literature furnished for their reading. No doubt 
the Sunday-school is of inestimable value to an impoverished 
household; but to one capable of affording all the appliances 
of instruction it is neither needful nor salutary. 

In this period of unrest children can hardly be brought 
under parental control; the girl has her little group of 
cronies, who parade the sidewalks or country lanes, and the 
boy his “mates” who look for him to join in out-door 
amusements; and rarely can all the members of a household 





be brought together at the proper hour for sleep. This is a 
serious evil, Not only are health and morals endangered 
for the time being, but careless, disorderly, slipshod habits 
engendered, likely to continue through life. Our people 
owe much of their greatness as a nation to the constant, 
prayerful solicitude of parents, while we were yet Colonies, 
in training their children not only to godliness, but to the 
most careful distribution of time. 
* Order is heaven’s first law,”’ 

and they were careful to establish this early in life. There 
was no idleness, no dawdling; and this alertness is still 
visible in old families, though fast disappearing under 
modern go-easy ways, but mostly by intermarriages with less 
cultured lineages. My grandfather was considering the pedi- 
gree of the Prime family at one time, and remarked that it was 
“unstained by any crimes—an upright stock, exempt from 
vice. The only mortification that ever came upon our im- 
mediate family was when Amaziah married a foreigner !” 

So it is, that relations contracted with those nations pos- 
sessing less of that old Anglo-Saxon firmness, reliability, 
and grim hold-fastness, which characterize the blood, are 
doing much to undermine the morals of many families and 
lower their social standing. 

When mistakes have been made in the marriage relation, 
men and women are apt to give way to senseless repining 
and an all-pervading discontent. This is bad for themselves, 
and doubly bad for children. The only thing that ought to 
be done is to grin and bear it—to use a homely phrase. 
People have no right to be broken down by marriage or 
anything else. Let men and women under such trials affirm 
to themselves: “No man nor woman shall break me down. 
I will do manful duty, and leave the rest to God.” These 
melancholy adjuncts in the family relation render the task 
of educating the children doubly hard. It is a house divided 
against itself, and the advantage arising from mutual help is 
lost; but if parents will but remember that they have no 
right to bring a child into the world without providing for 
its well bringing up, much of the difficulty will be over- 
come, and they will endeavor to save the children as far as 
possible from the miseries of a discordant home. 

In New England, where a large proportion of the inhabi- 
tants are engaged in maritime pursuits, most of the training 
of children devolves upon the women, and we find them 
fully equal to the occasion—resolute, discreet, painstaking 
women, who husband with care the money earned by such 
expenditure of peril by their hardy companions. Here the 
girl is from the first subjected to regular toil and study— 
hours being allotted to each. The boy, allowed more range, 
is never quite beyond the apronstrings of the mother. He 
milks the cows and tends the cattle; cuts the wood and 
goes to school; learns to dance and sing with his sisters and 
the village girls, and altogether seems under little control ; 
but this is only seeming, for he is conscious always that the 
wary eye of the mother is cognizant of all his doings. 
Among this class may be found some of the best-regulated 
families in the country; and the foundation thus laid at home 
in habits of industry, order and sobriety, are reproduced in 
after life in those noble sea captains, who sacrifice their lives 
to save their passengers and crew; and, with a sense of 
honor worthy of the highest days of chivalry, are the last to 
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leave the ship in her hour of destiny, or sooner go down | becoming, and it will make all the difference in the world in 


with her than fail in the least iota of duty. 

I have in my mind’s eye one of these Spartan mothers, 
who never hesitated as to the proper course to render her 
five stout, bright, rather unruly boys what men ought to be. 
“ Sugar-plums may do for some, but not for my boys. They 
will walk a chalk-line while my breath holds out,” and she 
shook her lithe rattan, half in fun, but more in earnest. 
She possessed fine health, unfailing spirits, much intelligence, 
no inconsiderable reading, and what was better than all, a 
clear, conscientious moral sense. She was none of your 
little snappish women, but of good size and of a noble as 
well as gracious presence. 

At one time there came to the village that torment to 
order, the circus. The five boys had every one of them 


been more than once to these shows, and were now told that | 


they must stay at home, do up the chores, and go to bed. 
“ All right,” responded the boys. Odd jobs were despatched 
in a jiffy, and all were snug in bed. 

The mother always read the news before she slept, and 
while thus employed a doubt crossed her mind; she crept 
softly up-stairs, and peeped into the bedroom of her boys, 
who seemed to be uncommonly still. Lifting the latch, lo! 
the birds were flown! 


way from India), and started out. 


door, she stopped at the entrance to take a survey; but the | 
boys were before her, and ere she detected them, ten naked 
feet leapt over her head and made their way out. 


When she next inspected the bedroom, she found all in 
such profound sleep, with such a wonderful chorus of snores, 
that she forebore to disturb them. I need not dwell upon 
the after career of men so held to their duty in early life. 
They were all more or less prosperous even in a worldly 
point of view; and as commanders of ships and steamers, 
were worthy of such a mother. Verily, it is no child’s play 
to train a family! E. O. S. 


The Importance of a Bonnet.—There is no one article 
of feminine apparel which receives so much attention and 
thought as the bonnet; and certainly it is more deserving of 
consideration than any other, since it has such a marked 
effect upon the face, and, withal, enjoys so prominent a posi- 
tion. At church, concert, or theatre, other portions of the 
dress attract but little attention; the feet are seldom seen in 
a crowd—even the dress and gloves are scarcely noticed— 
but the bonnet is constantly before the eyes of our friends. 

It follows, in consequence, that to have it suitable and be- 
coming is an all-important matter, especially as it is a well- 
known fact, that if a lady habitually wears attractive bonnets 
the remainder of her dress may be comparatively plain, and 
so long as there is nothing particularly ugly about it, the 


| a woman takes unbounded delight. 
| ridiculed by the sterner sex, when, if they were wise, they 


comfort in a pleasure so simple, harmless, and refined. 





wearer will be set down for a stylish and well-dressed woman. 
Upon the contrary, she may go out in a handsome costume; | 
boots, gloves—in fact, every little detail of dress—may be | 
perfect; yet if the bonnet is ungraceful, or unsuited to age, | 
face, or complexion, she will be spoken of as a woman who | 
has very little taste, and one whom no amount of rich 
apparel can render stylish or attractive. 

Let a woman wear a bonnet she knows to be pretty and 


her manner. She is ready to greet every one with a smile; 
her eyes are shining, and her face dimpling at the slightest 
provocation; but put a fright upon her head—a home-made 
combination which the rag-bag and garret have been ran- 
sacked to produce—and you may at once observe how pain- 
fully she realizes the fact of its unbecomingness. She is 


| afraid to smile, for fear some one will fancy she thinks her 


bonnet a perfect love, while she is dying with mortification 
on account of it. She nervously regards every one who is 
conversing in a low tone near her, and if any one happens 
to smile, she is convinced at once that her luckless bonnet is 
being made the subject of ridicule. She greets her most in- 


timate friends nervously; she answers no one when she 


should say yes; she is cross without apparent occasion, and 
thereby astonishes her husband, for a really ugly bonnet will 
put the pleasantest woman in the world out of temper. 

But in a handsome bonnet—one which is a “real love’’— 
This feeling is often 


would be thankful that their wives, sisters, or daughters take 
And 
however much they may profess to deride this feeling, which 


| they are pleased to term folly, a close observer will not fail 
Nothing daunted, she seized her rattan (brought all the | 


Paying her fee at the | 


to perceive that a lady with a pretty bonnet receives far more 
attention from her gentlemen friends than the one who wears 
an indifferent head-covering, The young lady who sports an 
attractive bonnet is the one who receives more invitations to 
concerts, lectures, or evening entertainments the world over. 

This affection with which a woman regards her bonnet is 
not, therefore, a foolish whim. ‘We all love the beautiful, 
and, in certain respects, the bonnet is the most dainty article 
of dress a lady possesses. It is true that ribbons are used to 
decorate the throat, and to add grace to various costumes; 
but to ladies of quiet tastes, who do not, for various reasons, 
frequent balls and large parties, the bonnet is the only article 
of dress upon which flowers and plumes are employed. Use 
and familiarity make silks and their trimmings almost com- 
monplace, but a bonnet, which is carefully put away after 
wearing, which must be zealously cared for or it will become 
crushed and soiled, is something to be admired to the very 
last. We remember a few years since to have seen in a 
popular weekly the picture of a graceful young girl admiring 
her face, crowned by a new and beautiful bonnet, in the 
mirror, while the remainder of her dress told the whole 
story. She had retired; but unable to sleep on account of 
having the previous day purchased 'the bonnet, she had risen 
from her bed, lighted her lamp, and, attired in her night- 
dress, was trying, for the twentieth time, the effect of the 
pretty combination of lace, ribbon, and flowers, which, in 
truth, was wondrously becoming. 


Young Men.—The following excellent article, addressed 


| to the young men of our day, from the pen of Dr. Snowden, 
‘of St. José, California, and contributed to the M/fercury of 


that city, is worthy of an extended publication : 

Between the first five-and-twenty years, as a general rule, 
the character is determined for life. The young seldom re- 
alize the importance of this formative period, and how much 
their future success depends upon the utilization of their 
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present opportunities. 
what will be your character and reputation if you are now 


seen hanging around saloons, drinking, smoking, indulging | 


in profane and indecent language, and frittering away the 
golden hours of youth? A cultivated mind and symmetrical 
character are perpetual letters of recommendation and within 
the reach of nearly all the youth in our favored land; will 
you secure them ? 

An old man was speaking of the past and present, of the 
time when he burned pine knots upon the rude home hearth 
for light to obtain a seanty education, and then compared the 
many privileges which are now scattered broadcast around 
every door, and with tears in his eyes, and a voice trembling 
with emotion, said: “Oh! the young men of this day do 
not appreciate the light of the age they live in.” 

Those who attain the highest pinnacle in the ladder of 
fame, whether in art, scienee, or letters, are men who learned 
when young the secret of close attention. There can be no 
reliance upon physical strength, nor mental powers, without 
it. Attention is the act of the will, and is the one of all 
the mental faculties which is most under our control. Atten- 
tion is like a rubber band; it is useless until it is stretched. 
The mind is made to think and act, but it cannot think any- 
thing nor do anything unless it be stretched. Attention is 
the act of stretching, and without attention it is impossible 
to gain knowledge. Those who are most successful in stor- 
ing the mind with useful knowledge pay the closest attention, 
and thus drink it in as freely as a sponge absorbs water. The 
student who looks at his books a few minutes only before he 
recites becomes a shallow scholar and fails to make his mark 
in after life. 
persistent labor, spending hours upon his lessons, and keep- 
ing on until he masters his subject, will develop into a man 
of symmetrical proportions, make his name known among 
men and be a blessing to the world. There can be no mental 
power, nor intellectual excellence, without attention. 

As the body has many limbs, so the mind is endowed with 
many gifts, which, if not properly cultivated and duly exer- 


! 
In the trying scenes of after years, 





cised, become crippled and useless. For instance, curiosity 
is a valuable gift of the mind, and if it be not perverted from 
its proper channel becomes a great blessing. But how readily 


| the ear listens to tales of slander, the violation of the purity 


and chastity of women, or the fall of a prominent man— 
being eager and willing to hear and believe on the flimsiest 
evidence. Thus like the fabled woman whose eyes were 
adjustable—taken out and put in at pleasure, so that when 
she returned home she could lay them aside and sit down to 
her work as blind as Bartimeus of old, and unconscious of all 
that was going on in her own house, and when she went 
abroad replaced them in her head to see what others were 
doing. Is it not humiliating that we often fail to see our 
shortcomings, when to others they may be as clear as crystal 
and as prominent as the mountains which girt the sea? It 
is said of an ancient bard that when walking abroad he 
closed his eyes for fear that his mind might be led into evil 
and diverted from the contemplation of honest and ennobling 
sentiments. We need not close our eyes upon external ob- 
jects, but we may, with great safety, put a bit and curb upon 
our curiosity, and search earnestly after those things that 
cevelop the mind, purify the heart and dignify the life which 
God has given us. 

Sympathy is another trait of the mind. All who hold the 
chain of the galvanic battery are alike sensible of the shock. 
Every nerve in the human system vibrates and sympathizes 
with the smallest and most insignificant tracery of nerve 
tissue; and thus, when the dark days come upon those whom 
we love, our hearts vibrate with sympathy and we cheerfully | 


| extend the helping hand. Also wit, which enables us to 
But he who secures knowledge by hard and | 


play with the many sides of truth, cheering, pleasing and, in 
many cases, captivating the hearer; yet it must be closely 
guarded by reason, or wreck and ruin may follow. 

Cultivate then these traits of the mind. Guard well the 
avenues to the heart. ‘Be just and fear not.” Be noble, 
manly, dignified, Godlike, and as day succeeds the night, 
your success is certain. 
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Confidence. By HENRY JAMES, JR. 

Mifflin & Company. 

Certainly we never saw a book more pertinently titled. 
For ourselves, though it interested us at the time, yet we shall 
never turn to it fora second reading, which is our test for 
all writings. We do not care to own a book unworthy re- 
peated notice from its friends. 


Boston: Houghton, 


terest us somewhat; but the absurd nothings that represent 
most of the conversation, are too pointedly (for good taste in 
a brother countryman) a contemptuous burlesque upon the 
innate modesty and ordinary common sense of our American 


himself that the American youth abroad reflects more credit 


Yet like all James, Jr.’s | 
writings, it will find plenty of readers. The characters in- | 


opinion that sons may inherit some of their mother’s faults 
or weaknesses. Angela was worthy of better treatment; 
Blanche was silly, and George, in his fancied wisdom, far 
sillier than she. 


Berrisford. By Mrs. M. M. SANFoRD. Mew York: Au- 
thors’ Publishing Company. 
Mrs. Sanford bears us lightly upon the wings of her vivid 
imagination first to the wilds of New England; then to the 


| darkest haunts of viciousness in famous New York; thence 
| to the abode of wealth and fabulous luxury in the suburbs of 
| the “ Crescent City ;” to Washington; to boarding-schools ; 
girls. The heroes are rather better; doubtless Henry flatters | 


to sojourn with a conceited and immaculate “ Rector;’’ across 


| the ocean with Conrid Briggs to be tantalized with visions of 


upon the nation than the sisterhood. But we are of the |! Indian and Japanese luxuries. 


Throughout the work we 
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feel that we are “performing” a hurried tour around the 
world, and we mentally hope that our friends will consider 
us upon our return much “improved” thereby. If I could 
have brought home with me one of those chairs whose 
“frames were of carved ivory” my delight would have been 
perfect. Our criticism doubtless will seem somewhat flowery ; 
but he that reads “ Berrisford” will understand and pardon. 
Mrs. Sanford has the rare good jucégment to make her 
vicious characters so repulsive that none will be tempted to 
emulate their wickednesses. We should not wonder if the 
author should be accused by hundreds of husbands of attack- 
ing their particular “Julies.” The plot is yearly enacted 
afresh; the Washington belle (otherwise a nobody-knows- 
who) secures her more or less aged captive, and the curtain 
rises upon the to-be-enacted-future. As a book of exciting 
fiction, this is one of the best, so well is goodness made 
attractive and vileness abhorrent. 


The Spell-Bound Fiddler. By KRiIsTOFER JANSON, and 
translated by AUBER FORESTIER. Chicago. S. C. Griggs 
& Co. 

Rasmus B. Anderson contributes a valuable introduction, 
giving much interesting matter relating to Ole Bull and the 
“Miller Boy.” Anderson treats us to a series of quaint 
Norse anecdotes, mingled with the natural superstition of the 
nation. Page sixty-one introduces us to the story proper of 
the book, ‘‘ The Spell-Bound Fiddler.” Here with Torgeir 


we too see arising from the “ mill-race” the legendary musi- 
cal spectre Forcegrim, and our pulses thrill as in spirit we 


listen to his weird music. The sweeping away from earth 
of the dishonest Sylvfeat, his family and his estate, though 
breathing of ancient superstition, yet as the author intended, 
teaches its lesson—that the unjust man must suffer. The 
wedding of Torgeir and Kari renews our old faith in the 
union of hearts; and the whole story has a breezy, in- 
vigorating Northern atmosphere that is most welcome and 
refreshing. 


The Prodigious Adventures of Tartarin of Tarascon. 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET, and translated by ROBERT S. 
Minot. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Really a Quixotic book. In the first chapters its wit 
causes us to keep our eyes open that we may see what is to 
be seen. Daudet is an appreciative artist, and his works 
are keenly keen. This burlesque might be applied to all 
climates, all societies. “ Tartarin of Tarascon” is an ubiqui- 
tous individual; we have all met him, and have listened to 
the recitals of his lion-killings. The never-missing dirty 
thread of the French novel is boldly here. Baia! 


How it Ended. By MARIA FLAACKE. 
thors’ Publishing Company. 

This is another of the Satchel Series. Like “Only a 
Tramp,” the mainspring of the plot is accentuated by the 
national vice, liquor-drinking—that root of all evil, that 
father and patron of all sorts and kinds of vice. This too 
is pervaded with a tender spirit of sorrow; a life mistake is 
here presented in a manner that causes us to pity the boy, 
and also for the millionth time to curse the wicked custom 
of indulging in social stimulants. To this custom was due 


New York: Aus 





an act of folly that blasted for life the hopes, the ambition, 
the happiness of our hero and the woman that he afterward 
learned to love. Had it not been for the friends’ allowed, 
yea approved, presence among the guests, the folly would 
never have been committed. The author depicted a true 
woman of the world in the proud Southern mother, that 
could condemn her son for the act caused by the cup she had 
ordered! The best total-abstinence story of the day. We 
put down the book feeling that a morbid sense of honor 
caused much useless suffering; but in that it is only too life- 
like, sad as life itself. 


Young Folks’ Book of Poetry. Compiled by Loomis J. 

CAMPBELL. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The work is arranged in three divisions—the first 
adapted to the comprehension of the infantile mind, and 
the second and third to the expanding intellect of the youth- 
ful boys and girls. They will admirably meet the ever-con- 
stant demand for “ pieces to speak’”’ by the school-children, 
and the prattling babes will listen to mamma’s or sister’s 
reading of their poems, and soon be repeating them to dear 
little Dollie, to the delight of the proud parents. The few 
illustrations are brightly suggestive. 


Tennyson.—The fame which Tennyson has won during 
his lifetime is almost an exceptional one in the history of 
the writers of any age. The place he holds in the regard of 
his contemporaries has hardly a parallel. 

There have been a few men who, like Byron, took the 
world by storm, springing with almost a bound into a won- 
derful celebrity, but who after an ephemeral fame sank back 
among the throng of those whose greatness was incident to 
some circumstances of their era, not enduring for all time; 
who were great writers, but not the greatest; not qualified 
for a place among the few exalted ones, as Tennyson has 
proven from the earliest period of his career up to the present 
hour, to have been. 

It has been said that without culture of a more than ordi- 
nary sort it is impossible either to appreciate or comprehend 
the fine chord of philosophic sublimity, the refined trans- 
cendental acumen which underlies all Tennyson writes; 
where, beneath the most placid surface, with the sweetness 
of tuneful words, is shown the fire of a passion intense and 
deep, vivid with the most profound emotions. The mass of 
readers he simply pleases, but does not reach. Only where 
minds are prepared to receive him, where there is real 
capacity for feeling and enjoying the brightest order of 
composition, is he thoroughly realized or truly valued. 

In regard to the very marked characteristics of his genius» 
it is said that of all the successors of Shelley Tennyson pos- 
sesses the most absolute sureness of insight, having a subtle 
mind, a keen, passionless vision ; while intellectual intensity, 
as distinguished from mere intensity of feeling, is a marked 
quality in all he writes. Indeed, it has been claimed for 
him that he seems to watch his own consciousness with a 
cautious and minute attention, to arrange and condense; to 
shape into form the vague and mystical shadows of thought 
and feeling which glide and flit across it. As some one 
says, ‘‘ he seems to listen to catch the lowest whisperings of 
the soul.”” His imagination broods over the spiritual and 
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mystical elements of his being with the most concentrated 
power. His eye rests firmly on an object until it changes 
from film to form, and abides forever after a living, breath- 
ing creature. 

His utmost strength, it has been asserted in a keen analysis 
of his methods, is employed on those mysterious facts of 
consciousness which form the staple of the dreams and rev- 
eries of others. His mind winds through the mystical 
labyrinths of thought and feeling with every power awake 
in action, and wrought up to the highest pitch of intensity. 
The most acute analysis is followed step by step by a sug- 
gestive imagination, which converts refined abstractions into 
pictures, or makes them audible to the soul through the most 
cunning combinations of sound; everything that is done 
being the result of labor, but is not labored. 

There is hardly a stanza but serves some purpose, or that 
could be omitted without injury to the general effect. Every- 
thing has a meaning, every idea was won in a fair conflict 
with “darkness, or dissonance of gloom.” The very sim- 
plicity and barrenness of ornament in some of his lines are 
as much the result of contrivance as his most splendid 
imagery. Taine says: “ After the sharp criticism which 
met his earlier poems, he held his peace for ten years; then 
what he wrote made way alone and under the surface, and 
he became at once the greatest poet of his age.”’ 

Men were surprised, after the poets of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, who had swept like a whirlwind, carrying everything 
by storm, at the exquisiteness of Tennyson. All things 
were purified, modulated, and set in splendid style. He 
completed an age, and enjoyed that which had agitated 
others. 

Three of his earlier poems, showing a wonderful picture of 
intense humanity, were published before he was twenty. The 
‘«* Zone,” a most picturesque history of human passion, in 
which we have a thoroughly classic idyl, was written at 
twenty-three. At the same time appeared “The Lotus 
Eaters,” an Homeric fable, in noble lyric strains, recording 
the voyage of the Lotopaghia, and containing in choicest 
phrase the profoundest ideas of the present condition and 
future destiny of man. 

Also the “ Palace of Art,” in which is nobly sketched (it 
is asserted with somewhat faulty execution, however), the 
idea of Art divorced from Morality, and thus losing its high- 
est aim—that of exalting Nature by arousing the finer quali- 
ties of sympathy and degrading itself by a mere exclusive 
egoism. It was after this poem that the hiatus of a decade 
occurred, 

Then came the “ Ulysses,” a noble fragment, having the 
true epic ring in thought, language and versification. Every- 
thing published at this time had a wonderful ripening and 
growth of both natural and artistic force. 

Some one compares the Tennysonian poems, especially of 
the “ Arthurian” period, to a gallery adorned with the works 
of great painters, whose method is already familiar, so much 
we know, so many glimpses cateh of things, and thoughts 
which have met us elsewhere, and are now enduringly told, 
so that ever after we never lose or weary of them. 

Chivalrous romance appears in the “ Morte d’Arthur,’’ 
which comes immediately upon the second epoch of his 
literary career, and gives evidence already of the firm hold 
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his genius had taken, upon what his conceptions were 
grounded, and with what masterly coherency and precision 
they were evolved. The “ Morte d’Arthur” is in its man- 
ner most admirable, and has taken its place, as he eagerly 
claimed it should, among the regular epics of the king. 
The poems of this period are said to be as nearly perfect as 
any work his hand has wrought, containing more of the true 
epic form. 

In “ Dora,” the next in order, while the circumstances are 
English, the handling in brevity, force, and ruggedness has 
been compared to the old Hebrew songs. The “ Dream of 
Fair Women” is Dantesque in its incisive outlines, and 
keen in intensity. ‘The Idylls of the King’ approach, 
however, most nearly the measure of greatness. Well-nigh 
from the dawn of his poetic life Tennyson would seem to 
have yearned towards the Arthurian Legends, and to have 
approached them from various sides. In the “ Idylls” 
themselves, however, he has not used the true epic form, or 
made the interest to centre upon Arthur, but rather gathers 
groups here and there, and makes pictures of them. Arthur, 
as warrior and ruler, is almost always incidentally intro- 
duced; the knights and ladies are the real actors, and private 
life rather than public affairs the motive. All these are 
strung upon the slender chain of the guilty love of Lancelot 
and Guinevere. 

The emotions and deeds of the medizval period are re- 
vived with wonderful skill, and it has been said, so truly is 
the tone and language of the times preserved, that the old 
Homeric methods, and the skill of the old trouvéres of the 
Chanson de Geste, are revived in them, and live anew. 

One of the most interesting methods of studying these 
Arthurian poems, it is said, is to compare them thoroughly 
with the original tales, getting thus a clearer light upon the 
delicacy of the poet’s handling, and an ability to discern 
many felicitous touches, which else escape us; appreciating 
the pureness and elevation which has transformed the old 
tales, and made them attune to the requirements of this 
more cultured age, with its nicer sense of moral fitness and 
more delicate sensibility. For Tennyson’s art is wonderful ; 
he finishes with the most scrupulous exactness; is never 
careless; always intensely artistic and concentrated, with no 
falsetto in his sentiment, no histronic attitudinizing for the 
sake of effect. He seems to have discovered and lain bare 
the true meaning hidden in the coarseness of the old 
romances. His versification is faultless. The delicacy of 
his ear does not permit a discord; all the resources of the 
language are laid under tribute for forcible and harmonious 
words, 

Rhyme as an ornament is not a necessity to him. The 
* Lotus Eaters” is as finished as the ‘“‘ AZone,”’ and even as 
the “Morte d’Arthur,” wherein he displays a keen knowl- 
edge of musical effects by the subdivision of his sentences. 
| Tom Hood claims for him that no one more thoroughly ap- 
| preciates the value of alliteration, and gives one instance : 

The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 

And murmur of innumerable bees. 
| The repetition of the # is te express the sound of bees 
| and elms. The alliteration is so ingenious that one scarce 
| thinks of the seven repetitions of the m,; each one being 
| interspersed with other letters at the beats. He uses this 
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artifice more frequently than those would suspect who have 
not critically examined his poems; for he thoroughly appre- 
ciates the truth of maxim—<rs est celare artem. 

Fame came to him earlier than to most men. At thirty | 
the Queen justified public opinion by creating him Laureate. 
It is declared that nothing so absolutely perfect as his poems 
taken in their entirety and vast diversity has appeared since 
Shakspeare. Words fail at large praise. mM. F. 


Literary Parallel.—There is a wonderful similarity in 
the following passages, both in the idea and its expression. | 
It would be interesting to ascertain which was the first 
written, though it cannot for a moment be suspected that | 
such near neighbors as Longfellow and Whittier would bor- 
row from each other intentionally : 

The grave itself is but a covered bridge, 


Leading from light to light through a brief darkness. 
LonGFettow— Zhe Golden Legend. 


Death is but a covered way 
Which opens into light, 
Wherein no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father’s sight. 
Wuittier—My Psalm. 


Subjects for Poems.—We have somewhere heard, read, | 
or dreamed of a work called, “ Adventures of a Poet in | 


| goose. 
| Beranger celebrated his old coat. 


Search of a Subject.’’ In looking back over their many 
titles, we can well imagine that poets have oftentimes been 


| put to great straits in this regard. 


Homer must have been badly off when he did not con- 
sider it infra dig. to discourse on the hostile encounters of 


| frogs and mice; and Virgil likewise, or otherwise, to exert 


his powers on a gnat. The insect race has afforded patron- 
age also to Lucian, who wrote on a fly, and to Heinsius, 
Burns, and Peter Pindar, who sang of an animal the very 


| name of which is offensive to ears polite—the louse. 


Among beasts, that patient and ill-used animal, the ass, 
has exercised the pens of Apuleius, Agrippa and Heinsius, 
while Burns wrote upon two dogs, a mouse, and a calf. 
Mrs. Browning also brought her muse to bear on a dog, and 
Southey did the same honor to a pig. Gray dedicated a 
poem to a cat, and Wordsworth toa kitten. Ovid tried his 
pen on a stork, and Scalliger and Tennyson their quills on a 
Boileau wrote a poem on his reading-desk, and 
Tasso found a subject in 


a Bucket, and Pope drew one from a lock of hair. Eras- 


| mus wrote a poem called Moria, in praise of folly, while, for 
| the sake of the pun, he dedicated it to Sir Thomas More. 


It were useless to make mention of American poets in this 
relation; for they soar to any height and dive to any depth 
‘*in search of a subject.” 
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YE FISHERMAN. 
A sell-fish man is ye fisherman, 
He’d sell you his own sole; 
He weighs on scales his met profits, 
As he goeth from ole to pole. 


He cometh of ye fish tribe, 





If you could hear his ¢ai/,— 
Or hear his son’s, that flappeth well 
When ye father him doth wha/e ; 


Who rubbeth o’er ye skinned A/aice, 
And flounders as he squalls ; 

Yet oftener ye cry of fish 
Reéchoeth through ye auds. 


He lives by ook but not by crook— 
That is not in his Aime ; 

Some strength within his mussels lies, 
A pull he don’t decline, 


His wants are few, yet will he oft 
A good ee/ try to hold; 

He gold he turns not in ye smelt, 
But turns ye sme/t to gold. 


No cradbed disposition his, 
His pleasure ne’er adaits ; 
And e’en in summer, it is said, 
Is sometimes seen with sates. 


Ye bird he catches on ye serch, 
Ye perch upon ye fly; 

To spare ye vod is not his rule 
That wanted fish to fry. 


He hath an eye for lovely scenes; 
He loveth ye early roes, 

And watcheth by ye sco//op’d bank 
Ye shadow how it goes. 


G. B. 


American Humor, or rather that peculiar species which 


| is generally accepted and regarded as such abroad, is of the 
| most exaggerated order, in which we seem to like to pamper 
la joke, as it were, into a certain corpulence of facetiousness. 
| Our relish of the thing makes us wish it as large as possible, 
| and the enjoyment of it is doubled by its becoming more 


visible to others. It is for this reason that jests in company 
are sometimes built up by one hand after another—* three- 


| piled hyperboles””—till the overdone Babel topples and tum- 
| bles down amidst a merry confusion of tongues. 


Falstaff was a great master of this art of witty exaggera- 


| tion, and the far-fetched humor, that the English now-recog- 

nize as so distinctively American (or “ Yankee,” as they 
would term it), is borrowed unintentionally from that re- 
| nowned personage, and is essentially Falstaffian. 


He loved 
a joke as large as himself; witness his famous account of the 
men in buckram. Thus he tells the lord chief-justice that 
he had lost his voice “ with singing of anthems ;” and he 
calls Bardolph’s red nose “ a perpetual triumph, an everlast- 
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ing bonfire light,” and says it has saved him “a thousand 
marks in links and torches,” walking with it “in the night 
betwixt tavern and tavern.” 

See how he goes heightening the account of his recruits 
at every step: “ You would think I had a hundred and fifty 
tattered prodigals, lately come from swine-keeping, from 
eating draff and husks. A mad fellow met me on the way, 
and told me I had unloaded all the gibbets, and pressed the 
dead bodies. No eye hath seen such scarecrows, I'll not 
march through Coventry with them, that’s flat! There’s 
but a shirt and a half in all my company, and the shirt and 
a half is two napkins, tacked together and thrown over the 
shoulders, like a herald’s coat without sleeves.” 

A collection from Falstaff’s sayings might readily pass for 
specimens of so-called Yankee humor. 


‘* Ben, why is this nickel like cologne ?”” 

“Really, I can’t say.’’ 

“ Well, why is it like going up a hill?” 

«Oh, I ain’t good at conundrums.” 

“IT should say not. Tell me, then, Ben, why is it like 
that postal card you’ve just received ?” 

“« Because—because—I don’t see why it is.” 

“ Then you give it up?” 

Yes!” 

“Yes, you say? Now, why is it like ‘yes?’ ” 

‘Oh, don’t bother me. Tell me, and be done with it.” 

‘Because, you goose, it’s a cent. Don’t you see? A 
cent, a scent, ascent, as sent, assent. There, now!” 


What a Croquet Game Caused.—A man went into a 
store one day last week with a set of croquet he had pur- 
chased several days before, and as he laid the box carefully 
down on the counter he said : 

‘IT want you to take these things back.” 

“« Why, what’s the matter ?’”? queried the proprietor. 

“Matter? Now I’ll tell you. Before I got that croquet 
business we was a happy family. To-day we feel that life 
has lost a great portion of its charm.” 

‘« What’s the trouble?” 

“It sounds like a page from the Russo-Turko war. You 
see, the evening I brought that set home my girls sent over 
and invited the Green girls in to have a game—a kind of a 
challenge like. Well,” continued the man, mopping his 
face, ‘they came right over, of course, and it wasn’t two 
minutes till the oldest Green girl said, sneeringly, ‘ That’s 
the cheapest set I ever seen. They are awful common.’ 
Of course that didn’t sound right, and Mary, that’s my 
girl, remarked that the Green family didn’t have so much 
schooling as they ought to have had, and wasn’t any judge 
of furniture. Well, I seen right away there was going to be 
trouble; but I sort of got them pacified, and started on the 
game, my girls on one side, the Green girls on the other. I 
think it was at the turning stake that one of the Green girls 
said Mary was cheating, that she pushed her ball into a good 
position with her foot. I ain’t sure who threw the first ball, 
but just then one of the Green girls yelled like thunder, and 
before I could turn I got a mallet in the side that like to 
broke me in two, Oh! it was hot for a while, I tell you, 
But my girls was too many for ’em, and as the last Green 





girl clumb the fence she screamed, ‘ You’re a pretty set, 
ain’t you? I’m going home and bring my pa and two 
brothers right over, and there will be some funerals.’ Now, 
I’ve had the shot-gun ready for two days, but they haven’t 
been around.” 

“Well ?” 

“Look here, now. There’s a couple of mallets broken, 
three balls missing, and some of the arches twisted; but 
I’ve gone to a good deal of trouble to get out the back alley 
to bring ’em up, and I guess I’ll take what they are worth 
in Poer Man’s Plaster, some iodine, and you might throw in 
some St. Jacob’s Oil and a few splints. I want to patch up 
my family.” 

It put the proprietor to some trouble, but the man was 
accommodated. 


When Trousers were first Worn.—lIt is generally 
known to the middle-aged men by “ tradition,” that breeches 
began to give place to trousers during the first decade of the 
present century, but it is not generally known that trousers 
were actually worn by London exquisites in the latter years 
of the last century. ‘‘ It will be observed,” says a writer in 
“ Arliss’ Pocket Magazine of Classic and Polite Literature,” 
Vol. 3, New Series, 1825, “from the following description 
of a dandy published in 1791, that trousers were then in 
fashion, and were considered as a ridiculous article of dress : 
‘ Advertisement Extraordinary !—Lost, last Saturday night, 
supposed in the lobby of the new theatre, an overgrown 
baby, who arrived but two days ago in town from the coun- 
try. He had on a light-colored coat, with cape hanging 
carelessly over his shoulder; a pair of his father’s breeches, 
which reach down to his ankles, and an eld pair of his 
grandmamma’s spectacles, which he converted into an opera- 
glass. He had on his sister’s high-crowned hat, and his hair 
cut so short that you might observe his bare poll. Laughs a 
great deal; can swear a few fashionable oaths, but does not 
know how to write his name. Answers to the name of 
Master Jackey. As he had only sixpence a week pocket- 
money, it is feared he is detained in some cake shop for his 
reckoning ; if so, all demands shall be cheerfully paid if he 
is restored to his disconsolate parents.’ ” Burlesque adver- 
tisements such as the foregoing were not uncommon in old 
magazines. 


A Lesson in Generosity.—A day or two ago, as a 
colored bootblack was passing a down-town bar-room and 
fruit store, says the Richmond (Virginia) Dispatch, he 
picked up the stump of a cigar from the gutter, and went 
into the store and asked for a match. He was met with the 
reply, “ We don’t give matches away.”” The boy started 
out, but stopped at the door, turned back, and asked the pro- 
prietor, “‘ Do you sell ’em?” He purchased a box, paid his 
two cents, and lit his stump, after which he closed the box 
and asked the proprietor to put it on the shelf, and “next 
time a gem’men asks you for a match just give’m one out of 
my box.” 


‘Alas! how frail a thing is beauty !’’ as Mr. Easygo said 
this morning, when his wife accidentally drepped her glass 
eye and broke it. 





